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Solving the Problems of Mechanical Agriculture 
Lummus Super-Jet Cleaner Cleans Lint by Air 


Removes Motes and Groups of Immature fibers 
which are the Chief Cause of Neps when subdi- 
vided and blended into the cotton. Removes Grass, 
Vines, and Green Leaf in large pieces. 


e Easy and Quick to Install in Any Gin 
e Requires No extra operator 
e More effective than excessive over- 


head machinery. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a beller paying basis. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Dallas, Texas Columbus, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. 














Heart of the 
Modern Cotton Gin 


This combination of machines is the heart of the 
modern Continental cotton gin plant. The design 
and arrangement, as shown, is fast becoming the 
accepted standard of ginners everywhere. 


Each of these machines has exclusive features 
of design providing maximum performance. Re- 
gardless what auxiliary equipment may be used 
ahead of this balanced group of machines, the ef- 
ficiency of the gin plant equipped with this com- 
bination is second to none. 


This combination shows a Brush saga" For complete description 
Gin. Air Blast Gins are also pro- NOLS write for Bulletin 220-A. 
vided in same arrangement. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA & DALLAS ) MEMPHIS 











Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 187 





Above: Home of 
Belton's ‘‘Superior 
Brand" Bagging 

in Calcutta, India. 
Right: Home of 
Belton's ‘'Superior 
Brand" Bagging in 
Belton, South Carolina. 


SALES OFFICES: 


Fresno, California 
Hayti, Missouri 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Dallas, Texas 





By 


Manufacturing 
Both 


AT 
HOME 
AND 
ABROAD 


I. times of international conflicts ...in times of bigger- 


than-usual crops . . . Belton is able to give you a doubly safe, 


doubly sure source of supply for Superior Bagging. 


BELTON SUPERIOR BAGGING 
2 Ib. WEIGHT — 21 Ibs. TARE 


(ELTON BAGGING CO. 


BELTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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: YOU'LL SAY they’re the BEST GIN SAWS (md 
you’ve ever used! You’ll tell us, as hundreds of be 
satisfied ginners have, that COTTON BELT GIN SAWS Z 
make BETTER SAMPLE ... BETTER TURNOUT, and 
LAST LONGER than any other gin saw! The flawless 
performance of COTTON BELT GIN SAWS is the result 
of specialization in one job... that of manufacturing 
gin saws ... and doing that job well! Highest precision 
machinery, finest quality steel, and well-trained workmen 
assure you MAXIMUM satisfaction from every saw. That 
is why we FULLY GUARANTEE the quality and work- 
manship of every gin saw you buy! See your jobber today 
or phone, wire, or write us for additional information. 


a - type gin oo 
made to the specific requirements 
of the following gin manufac- i SERVICE 
turers: 
Our “in your gin plant 
7 Murray i service” includes installing 
new saws, saw training, 


oe CERTIFICATE of GUARANTEE fire. “haces 


Lummus at 





~ | mechanics with specially 
Cen-Tennial Lee ge —, are Pee equipped trucks for each 
. GUAR 4 or quality and work- 4 job, thus assuring the most 
Hardwicke-Etter manship. All installation and repair } exacting service. You furnish 
Gullett service carries the same GUARANTEE. | no labor! You save time! 
Ray Senter, president, Cotton Belt Gin You save money! Call us for 
Service, Inc., Dallas, Texas. prompt attention! 





wn(Ce-) wm COTTON BELT GIN SERVICE, INC. 


“Largest exclusive manufacturer of gin saws in America” 








Phone TAylor 0389 e 500 South Haskell e Night Phone, TAylor 2400 e DALLAS, TEXAS 
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tells how to make 
More Profits from 


VEGETABLE OIL MILLS 


By getting results 
LIKE THESE 





This brochure shows how vegetable oil millers, 
by utilizing Anderson’s new high capacity 
Expeller process, obtain: 








LESS_ Equipment investment per ton of raw 
material processed 

LESS~— Labor cost per ton of raw material 
ee 9 fap —ter 

LESS~— Repair costs per ton of raw material Ho. ae 

processed Tons (2000 Ibs.) Copecity per Expeller per 24 Hour Day 


BETTER—or equal quality oil and cake 






































In addition this 8-page booklet describes Anderson’s revolutionary High 
Capacity Process which incorporates a new procedure of rolling or grind- 
ing, and cooking and drying of vegetable oil seeds to permit a more efficient 
Expeller operation. Write for your complimentary copy today. Already 
over 45 oil mill companies, some of the largest in the world, have adopted 
this new profit-producing process. 


SEND for ) | The V.D. ANDERSON Company 
your compli- 1941 West 96th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


mentary copy Without obligation, please send me a copy of your catalog 
“Anderson's Heavy Duty High Capacity Expeller Process.” 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


ANDERSON 


Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries 





Expellers* * Cooker-Dryers * Roller Mills * Exsole Solvent Extraction Equipment * Steam Traps * Purifiers 
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USE THE 


BEST BAGGING 


IMPORTED INTO THE 
U. S. A. TODAY! 








qd & Use Ad 
Pride of India 


MANUFACTURED IN INDIA 


JUTE BAGGING 


GUARANTEED NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE 
ASSURING BAGGING STRENGTH 
AND DURABILITY 


C. G, Trading Cor poration ™ ‘ 


122 EAST 42nd ST. * NEW b £0) 1.4 N. Y. Sales representatives 


throughout cotton pro- 
ducing districts. 
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leswgh it off 


Mortimer had barely paid off the 
mortgage on his house when he mort- 
gaged it again to buy a car. Having 
bought the auto, he sought out the same 
banker again and tried to mortgage the 
car to build a garage. 

Exasperated, the bank official said 
sarcastically, “If I do make the loan, 
how will you get the money to buy gas 
for the car?” 

“Well, it seems to me,” said Mortimer, 
“that a fellow who owns his own house, 
car and garage should be able to get 
credit for gas!” 

eee 

“Who’s the man you was just talkin’ 
to?” asked Tony, the bootblack. 

“Aw, him and me’s worked together 
for years,” answered Mickey, the news- 
boy. “He’s the editor of one of me pa- 
pers.” 


A young girl talking to her grandfath- 
er asked, “Grandfather, how old does a 
girl have to be to get married?” 

The sage old man answered, “She must 
be old enough, yet young enough; big 
enough, yet little enough; wise enough, 
yet dumb enough; weak enough, yet 
strong enough—to chase a man until he 
catches her!” 

eee 

Two German fishermen were trying 
their luck on opposite banks of the Riv- 
er Spree. The angler on the British 
Zone bank was pulling in plenty of fish, 
while the fisherman on the Russian 
Zone bank couldn’t get a bite. The Ger- 
man on the Russian side shouted across ay INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 
in an irritated tone: “How do you man- 
age to catch so many fish while I get 


none?” The red power spot on industrial machinery 


” 


“Very simple,” replied the man on “ rae 
the British side: “The fish over here , means Powered by Electro Dynamic.” Such 
aren’t afraid to open their mouths.” — machinery relies with confidence on the extra 

eee ‘ aimee dependability of Electro Dynamic motors, the 

“Dad, what’s the difference between _-D ; proven industrial motors which give indus- 
opera and horse opera?’ = trial equipment extra dependable operation. 

“In opera, the villan gets stabbed and . : ; 
instead of dying, he sings.” Conclusive evidence of the extra dependabil- 

| A, Bo ity of Electro Dynamic motors is now revealed 

Little Mary: “Mother, they are going in the new candid report “MOTOR SHOW- 
to teach us domestic silence at school on . - , 
oow.* DOWN”. The revealing proof is found in com- 

Mother: “Don’t you mean domestic , parative tests* conducted in accordance with 
aaa es A mi ; . . A.LE.E. standards. Don’t miss your copy! 

ather: “There is a bare hope our i end the co w t : 
little girl means what she is saying.” iii , 3 s ete nae belo oday 
“ DS ’ / Be ourtited, by J. ite Balmford, 

An old maid was asked what she de- ee ' rofessor of Electrical Engineering at 
sired most in a husband—brains, wealth ee | @ leading Hester univensiy. 
or appearance. She snapped back, “Ap- 
pearance, and the sooner the better.” 

eee 


Eminent psychiatrists were being LE CT R oO 


shown around an insane asylum. In the 
corridor they met one of the patients. 

“Why,” one of the specialists asked 1 to 250 hp. AC and xtra YAIA ft a Cc 
him, “do you remain huddled up in this DC. Standard or 
corner, all alone, scratching yourself?” special purpose. ependable mofors 

“Because,” replied the patient, “I am N.E.M.A. standards. 
the only person in all the world who Ee SO EN ST TM LR a ee: ND Ne 
knows where I itch.” 

acai | ELECTRO DYNAMIC - Division of General Dynamics Corporation 


An old maid spending her declining 
years raising chickens was having trouble 147 Avenue A, Bayonne, New Jersey 


with them. She called the county agent 
who visited her farm, looked at her a NAME 
flocks, and said: “Madam your hens of “MOTOR SHOW- : 
" yt DOWN” and the new Ji COMPANY. 
have coccidiosis. oe oe i 
Maiden Lady: “That’s impossible. pe alls eet ADDRESS. 
There hasn’t been a rooster with them 
for six months.” 
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The same 
“QD” Tapered Split 
Hub is used in both 


“QD” 


ROLLER CHAIN 


SPROCKETS 


EASY ON- 

EASY OFF 
WITH POSITIVE 
PRESS FIT! 


The Fort Worth "QD" Hub is easily and 
quickly installed or removed when used with 
Fort Worth V-Belt Sheaves or Sprockets. You 
get a positive press fit all the way around the 
shaft eliminating wobble and eccentricity 
found in old style units. 

Plants standardizing on Fort Worth "QD" 
products report reduced "Down-time" and 
easier maintenance—at a savings. 

Adequate Distributor and factory ware- 
house stocks insure ready delivery. 


OTHER FORT WORTH PRODUCTS 


_ 


ELEVATOR 


BUCKETS 
INDUSTRIAL 
CATALOG #416 Ex ausT FANS 


CATALOG #500 





SCREW 
CONVEYORS 








FORT WORTH HELICOID SCREW CONVEYOR has many 
advanced features, which definitely rate it the outstanding 
conveyor on the market today. All sizes up to 16” are cold 
rolled by the Fort Worth process which : 
hardens the wearing surface and assures 

longer life. 

In the assembly of Fort Worth Con- 

veyor, the flighting is snugly fitted to the 

pipe and securely anchored with formed 

steel lugs at each end. The lugs are 

continuously welded to both pipe and 

flight, which with intermediate tack welds, 

make a rigid one piece unit. After assem- 

bly every conveyor is tested for straight- 

ness and alignment. 


SCREW 
ELEVATORS 


VERTICAL 
OR HORIZONTAL 


THE MOST COMPACT CONVEYOR 
FOR BULK MATERIALS 


FORT WORTH screw conveyor and verti- 
cal screw elevators provide the most 
compact means of conveying or elevat- 
ing bulk materials, such as grains, or 
other free flowing products. Space oc- 
cupied is less than half that of most 
other types of conveyors. 

Vertical screw elevators are used to lift 
materials up to seventy feet, de- 
pending on the nature of the 
product. Initial installation 

cost is low. A minimum 

amount of upkeep is 

required. 


FOR COPY 
OF CATALOG 
SECTION 200 


STEEL AND 
FORT WOR H MACHINERY CO 
GEN. OFFICES: 3610 McCART ST, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


FORT WORTH * CHICAGO ¢ ST. LOUIS ¢ KANSAS CITY e HOUSTON ¢ MEMPHIS 
WAREHOUSES: ¢ ATLANTA e JERSEY CITY * LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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“be wise, fertilize” 


MATHIESON FERTILIZERS 


MATHIESON IRRIGATION 


MATHIESON INSECTICIDES 
& FUNGICIDES 


MATHIESON HERBICIDE 


“make profits your goal 
with pest control” 


All Mathieson Agricultural products are designed and 
compounded to help you reach the goal of greater 
production at lower cost. See your Mathieson Dealer today. 


aie a Eee a me te 
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“don’t neglect 
to disinfect” 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Mathieson Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


MATHIESON 





The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill PRESS... 


READ BY COTTON 
GINNERS, COTTONSEED 
CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS 
FROM CALIFORNIA TO 
THE CAROLINAS 


xx 


OFFICIAL 
MAGAZINE OF: 


Mational Cottonseed 
Preducts Association 


National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


alabama Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


arizona Ginners’ 
Association 


Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ 
Association 


California Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


The Carolinas Ginners’ 
Association 


Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton 
Ginners’ Association 


New Mexico Cotton 
Ginners’ Association 


Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


* 
THe CorTron GIN AND 


Om MILL Press is the Official 


Magazine of the foregoing 
associations for official 
communications and news 
releases, but the associations 
are in no way responsible 
for the editorial expreasions 
or policies contained herein. 


* ON OUR COVER: 


Watermelons are as essential for a Fourth of July 
celebration as a patriotic speech—and we've heard 
that some folks even enjoy the melons more. You 
can tell that the melon grower in our cover pic- 
ture is digging down to find a ripe, juicy one that 
is big enough to keep the kids supplied through 
this year's long Fourth celebration — and good 
enough to make Dad tell them, again, about how 
he used to swipe (it really wasn’t stealing, boys) 
melons from the field just across the road. 


VOL. 55 


PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY IN OUR OWN PRINTING 
PLANT AT 3116 COMMERCE STREET, DALLAS 21, TEXAS 


x 


OFFICERS AND 
EDITORIAL STAFF 


RICHARD HAUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board 


DICK HAUGHTON, JR. 
President and Advertising Manager 


GEORGE H. TRAYLOR 


Executive Vice-President and 
Secretary-Treasurer 


IVAN J. CAMPBELL 
Vice-President and Editor 


B. P. RIDGWAY 
Vice-President and 
General Superintendent 


WALTER B. MOORE 
Assistant Editor 


BETTE HOLBROOK REED 
Editorial Assistant 


WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 
(EDITORIAL ONLY) 


FRED BAILEY 
744 Jackson Place, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


«K 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Domestic: 1 year $3; 2 years $5; 3 years $7. Foreign: Latin- 
American countries $10; all others $15 per year. (Not accepted 
for “Iron Curtain" countries.) All subscriptions cash with order. 
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EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
3116 COMMERCE STREET, DALLAS 21, TEXAS 














GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor 


PREFERRED IN THE 
COTTON GINNING 
& OILSEED 
PROCESSING 
INDUSTRIES 














THE 
VERTICAL 
HELICOID 

SCREW 
ELEVATOR 


NINE 
BASIC 


TYPES 
For Every Need 


Such a marked preference 
for Rotor Life is natural. Re- 
placing bucket elevators and 
other mechanical elevating 
units. Precision engineered 
to meet your needs and re- 
quirements in the elevating 
of any free flowing bulk ma- 
terial, the Rotor Lift will give 
you uninterrupted produc- 
tion and a continuous reduc- 
tion in operating cost. Rotor 
Lift is available in nine dis- 
tinct types and four diameter 
sizes. When processors in 
the cotton ginning and oil- 
seed industries express such 
enthusiasm, it is well worth 
your investigation. 
Send for our illustrated 
catalog describing the me- 


chanical feature and specifi- 
cations of the Rotor Lift. 





SOUTHWESTERN 


SUPPLY AND 


MACHINE WORKS 


6 S.E. 4th St. P.O. Box 1217 


A PROGRESSIVE AND RESPONSIBLE PUBLICATION Oklahoma City, Okiahome 
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As the world’s leading manufacturer of oil mill 
machinery, FRENCH, in developing its line of 
continuous mechanical screw presses over several 
decades, has combined in the design of its press- 


room equipment many of the features which have 
been time tested in hydraulic oil mills. This makes 
FRENCH SCREW PRESS installations readily 
adaptable to any hydraulic mill with a minimum 
cost, and easily operated by personnel trained in 
hydraulic pressroom operation. 

We call your attention to the FRENCH self- 
contained, superimposed STACK COOKER which 
is universally accepted the world over as the most 


ue FRENCH on mic 


MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA, OHiO-U.S. A. 


@ MECHANICAL SCREW PRESSES « COOKER-DRYERS 


@ SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS 
@ FLAKING AND CRUSHING ROLLS 
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efficient and most easily controlled cooking proc- 
ess for oil bearing seeds. This method of cooking 
with a self-contained cooker mounted directly over 
the presses minimizes meats handling and elimi- 
nates the possibility of cooling the meats before 
pressing. Years of experience in the hydraulic 
press and mechanical screw press field have proven 


that this is basic to efficient oil milling. 


Contact our representative for information on 
how you can double your profits with FRENCH 
screw presses. They will be glad to arrange to 


show you through a typical plant. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


East of Mississippi Texas, Oklahoma 
Arkansas and Lovisianc and New Mexico 


Mr. TOM R. BROOKE Mr. H. P. KEAHEY 
146 E. 17th Street N. E. 427 West Colorado Street 
Atlanta, Georgia Dallas, Texas 


Export 
M. NEUMUNZ & SON, Inc. 
90 West Street 
New York, New York 





HYDRAULIC BALERS 
WORK BETTER... 


WHEN YOU keep hydraulic systems clean — 


free from sludge, rust and foam — you'll get smooth, 
efficient performance, prevent unscheduled stop- 
pages. Use Texaco Regal Oil RGO. 

Tests prove that Texaco Regal Oil RGO has more 
than ten times the oxidation-resistance of ordinary 
turbine-quality oils — far superior ability to prevent 
sludge, rust and foam. That’s why operators prefer 
it to keep all their hydraulic equipment on the job 
and maintenance costs low. 

For your diesel engines, there is a complete line 


WE 
ac. 
ok 





of Texaco Ursa Oils especially refined to make en- 
gines deliver more power with less fuel over longer 
periods between overhauls. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly help 
you select the proper lubricants to improve the effi- 
ciency and reduce maintenance costs of all your 
equipment. Just call the nearest of the more than 
2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States, 
or write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR COTTON GINS AND OIL MILLS 


July 3, 1954 
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Cotton Council Provides 
Aids So Teachers Can 


Emphasize Cotton 
More in South’s 
Vo-Ag Programs 


Specialists are getting authoritative 


information on cotton production and marketing 


compiled by former agriculture teacher 


By BILL FOREMAN 


National Cotton Council 


W. BURKHEAD may not be the 

e busiest man in Shelby County, 
Tennessee, but he’s a likely candidate for 
the title. 

He’s the vocational agriculture in- 
structor at Whitehaven High School 
which boasts an enrollment of 2,100 
students. Some 55 boys are included in 
his program. Among other things, he’s 
their teacher, advisor, banker, business 
manager, entomologist, animal husband- 
man, poultry specialist, agricultural en- 
gineer, and horticulturist. 

His Future Farmers of America chap- 
ter operates a thriving greenhouse, oc- 
cupying a 33 x 90-foot building. It not 
only provides a laboratory for studying 


VO-AG 


soils, plant breeding, horticulture, and 
insect and disease control, but also pays 
its own way. Its profits have allowed 
the chapter to accumulate a_ $2,300 
tractor and equipment, pickup truck, 
rototiller, power sprayer, shredder and 
about $3,000 worth of pots for plants. 

“We sell bedding plants, chrysanthe- 
mums and other cut flowers, vegetables, 
and so forth to anybody who wants to 
buy ’em,” Burkhead points out. 


e Cotton Is Included — Whitehaven’s 
FFA boys are scattered over the south 
end of Shelby County. Each has some 
sort of farming enterprise or combina- 
tion of them. Burkhead supervises the 


INSTRUCTOR J. W. Burkhead, 
Baroni, student and helper, check a plant in the greenhouse 
owned by Whitehaven (Tenn.) Future Farmers of America 
chapter. Cotton is one of the boys’ many projects. 


left, and David 


whole business. Cotton, corn, dairy and 
beef cattle, hogs, home gardening, poul- 
try—these are a few. Five boys grow 
cotton. They have about 27 acres. 

To help make it easier for boys to 
get a start in farming, the Whitehaven 
FFA chapter finances members who 
need assistance. 

“We have about a thousand dollars 
out this year. In the nine years that 
we’ve been lending money, we have lost 
only $33,” volunteers the chapter bank- 
er. 

Keeping up with equipment, super- 
vising operation of a greenhouse, bank- 
ing, and helping 55 young farmers is a 
pretty big job in itself. But that’s just 
a part of it. From 7:30 to 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon during the school session, 
the vocational agriculture instructor is 
in the classroom. He has three high 
school agriculture classes — freshman, 
sophomore, and junior-senior, five times 
a week. He’s in charge of a “home 
room,” keeping up with the attendance 
records, etc., for its group, and has a 30- 
minute study hall every day. After 
school he’s in the greenhouse or out vis- 
iting and checking the projects of his 
boys. 

Although this operation is an unusual 
one, Burkhead’s wide range of activi- 
ties and lack of time appear to be part 
of a general pattern for vo-ag teachers. 
Some manage canning or meat curing 
plants or other enterprises. Many train 
livestock and crop judging teams and 


A TEACHER takes a look at “resource 
units” on cotton prepared as a class- 
room aid for vocational agriculture. Dr. 
Ray Cardozier, left, National Cotton 
Council, who compiled the units, looks 
on as Earnest Dumas, teacher, Browns- 
ville, Tenn., and Dr. A. J. Paulus, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, study the data. 





serve as judges themselves on numerous 
occasions. They tutor public speakers, 
debaters, and crews of boys who check 
fields for insects. They coach and ref- 
eree athletics, erect buildings, may be 
called on for “cow doctoring” or even 
drive the school bus. At night they 
teach more classes—young farmers try- 
ing to get started or older farmers try- 
ing to learn more about modern methods. 

“Getting the latest information that 
can be applied to the many different 
types of farming operations and trans- 
lating it into usable form,” is one of the 
hardest jobs of all, according to Burk- 
head. 

Some states have full time “subject 
matter” specialists who do their best to 
collect, condense and distribute material 


to vocational agriculture teachers. The 
enormity of this job was pointed up in 
a survey several years ago in one of the 
major cotton producing states. The sub- 
ject matter specialist found that nearly 
600 topics or “jobs” were being taught 
in vo-ag in his state—about a dozen for 
each crop and livestock enterprise. 

He set out to compile some teaching 
aids for instructors on each of the top- 
ics, and the job took him about five 
years. By this time, however, much of 
the information was of little value as 
many of the farming practices had be- 
come outmoded. 

In Tennessee, over a period of years, 
a tremendous amount of work has been 
put into about two dozen subject matter. 


“mimeos.” A single publication on hogs,’ 
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Good ginners use HINDOO steadily 
year after year. As we have always 
done and always will do... we weave 
into every yard of HINDOO the qual- 
ity, the strength, and the protection 
that every cotton bale deserves and 
requires. That’s why HINDOO is more 
than “good” ... It’s “The best buy 
in bagging”. 











GOOD BAGGING 
ON YOUR GOOD COTTON 


HINDOO 
gon] 


OPEN WEAVE 


THE MARK OF 
GOOD GINNING! 


MANUFACTURING & SALES CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. ATLANTA, GA. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


for example, takes up nearly 200 pages 
and took about a year to compile. With 
only a few people to do this work, by 
the time the required booklets are com- 
pleted some are obsolete and the job 
must be started all over again. 

Teachers say that even the best vo- 
cational agriculture textbooks necessar- 
ily have to be general in their content, 
and a good bit of the material does not 
meet the need of the student in his indi- 
vidual farming operation. 

With his many and varied duties and 
inadequate teaching aids, even under the 
best setup, the vo-ag instructor is up 
against it as far as classroom work is 
concerned. Even if he had plenty of 


tinge, he would have to do a lot of hard 


digging to present each day’s lesson as 
well as it should be done. A great deal 
éf outside reading is required in addi- 
tion to the material that comes from the 
state subject matter specialist. 


e How Is Cotton Fering?—“How is cot- 
ton faring under this system? Are our 
young farmers learning efficient crop 
production methods?” 

Those are logical questions a cotton 
industry member might ask. And Dr. Ray 
Cardozier of the production and market- 
ing staff, National Cotton Council, Mem- 
phis, says cotton is getting just about 
as much attention as could be expected 
under present circumstances. 

A former vocational agriculture in- 
structor himself, he realizes what the 
teachers are up against. This has 
prompted him to get together all the 
material he can find on cotton produc- 
tion. Most of the information came from 
research reports of the USDA and Cot- 
ton Belt state agricultural experiment 
stations. After extensive editing, this has 
been broken down into nine teaching 
units. It will provide the subject matter 
specialist with a comprehensive source 
of research data on cotton in easily 
adaptable form for the classroom; or 
the specialist can use the material as an 
aid in developing units of his own, tail- 
ored to the needs of an individual state. 

“Teachers agree that the best job can 
be done when the instructor has in a 
single publication the latest and best in- 
formation available on a given topic. 
After studying this, and supplementing 
it with data from land grant colleges 
and other authoritative sources, the in- 
structor is in a position to prepare his 
lesson plan and do a superior job,’’ Doc- 
tor Cardozier reasons. 

Because of the huge volume of work 
involved in getting information on the 
numerous vo-ag “jobs,’”’ the subject mat- 
ter specialist doesn’t have enough time 
to give any one a great amount of at- 
tention. 

Thus, by assembling and distributing 
authoritative basic information in a form 
readily adaptable for use in cotton states, 
the Council project enables subject mat- 
ter specialists to make the best possible 
use of their time. In turn, specialists 
are able to improve their service to vo- 
cational agriculture instructors. The end 
result is expected to be better teaching 
of cotton production and marketing. 

Doctor Cardozier has divided the sub- 
ject of cotton production and marketing 
into nine topics: Cotton Varieties and 
Breeding, Soil Selection, Seedbed Prep- 
aration and Planting, Fertilization, Cul- 
tivation, Weed Control and Irrigation, 
Classing, Marketing and Storing, De- 
foliation, Harvesting and Handling, Ec- 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Keep your cost of lifting down 


Let LINK-BELT recommend the bucket 
elevator that best meets your requirements 
from 13 types in 4 basic designs 


LA a materials handling problem occurs con- 
cerning the elevation of loose materials, the first 
solution is usually a bucket elevator. And, because 
Link-Belt builds a type and size for a complete range 
of materials and capacities—you're sure to get the one 
that’s right for your job. 


Equally important, when you choose a Link-Belt 
bucket elevator, you get the lowest possible installa- 
tion, operating and maintenance costs. Rigid jig-built 
casings are self-supporting, require only occasional 
lateral tie-ins depending on height. Periodic inspection 
is speeded with easy access to both head and boot. 
Chain or belt tension is maintained at all times with 
screw of gravity take-ups. 

For expert engineering cooperation, call your nearby 


Link-Belt office. You'll get an unbiased recommenda- 
tion... with no obligation, of course. 
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CENTRIFUGAL POSITIVE CONTINUOUS INTERNAL 
DISCHARGE DISCHARGE DISCHARGE DISCHARGE 


for free-flowing, for light, fluffy, for range of ma- for gentle han- 


* 


Coordinated handling of soybean meal from 
delivery to storage is assured by Link-Belt 
bucket elevator and screw conveyor on roof. 





fine or loose ma- 
terials with small 
to medium 
lumps. 


fragile or mate- 
rials that tend to 
stick to the 
buckets, 


terials—light to 
heavy, small to 
large, abrasive 
lumps. 


dling of pellets, 
washers, bolts, 
stampings, car- 
tridge casings, 
seeds, etc. 





LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 
To Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants and Sales Offices in All 
Principal Cities. Export Office, New York 7; Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 
13); Australia, Sydney; South Africa, Springs. Representatives Through- 


out the World. 
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@ Teachers Attend 
Cotton Course 


ABOUT 115 persons, including 70 voca- 
tional agriculture teachers, attended the 
Cotton Short Course held June 22-23 
at Texas Technological College, Lubbock. 

The course was designed especially 
to help vocational agriculture instruc- 
tors in West Texas teach efficient cot- 
ton production practices to their stu- 
dents. 

Sponsors for the two-day session in- 
cluded the agricultural department at 
Tech; the Texas Experiment Station; 
Texas A. & M. College’s department of 
entomology; Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association; the National Cotton Coun- 
cil; and three USDA agencies, the Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine, Agricultural Research Adminis- 


tration and the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

In charge of various sessions were 
Ray L. Chappelle, head of the agricul- 
tural education department of Tech; 
Lester Buford, Area II vocational agri- 
culture supervisor, Big Spring; and 
Walter Labay, Area I vocational agri- 
culture supervisor, Plainview. 

C. B. Spencer, Dallas, agricultural 
director of the Texas crushers, spoke at 
a banquet held the night of June 22. His 
topic was Vocational Agriculture’s Re- 
sponsibility and Opportunity in Relation 
to Cotton. 

Among other speakers scheduled were 
the following from the Texas Experi- 
ment Substation, Lubbock: Superintend- 
ent Don Jones, Levon Ray, Elmer Hud- 
speth, Ernest Thaxton and John Box. 

Also scheduled on the two-day pro- 








You can handle peanuts, 
cotton seed, grains, soy- 
beans, tung nuts and oth- 
er materials without 
damaging them when 
you have a Phelps Pneu- 
matic Unloader equipped 
with Gravity Discharge. 
It lasts for years with a 
minimum of wmainten- 
ance, for it is designed 
so abrasive materials can 
not harm mechanical 
parts ... completely self 
cleaning . . excellent 
for use with graded or 


certified seed. 


A Phelps Pneumatic Unloader 
with Gravity Discharge 


Unloads Fragile Material Without Damage! 


Write 
for Complete 
Details Today! 
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gram were Dr. Earl Burnett, Texas 
Experiment Substation, Spur; Dr. J. C 
Gaines, department of entomology, Tex- 
as A. & M. College, College Station; 
C. R. Parencia, USDA _ entomologist, 
Waco; Dr. Lester Blank, USDA, State 
College, N.M.; Bill Franklin, AMS, 
USDA, Lubbock; Dr. Ray Cardozier, Na- 
tional Cotton Council, Memphis, and the 
Area I and II vocational agriculture su- 
pervisors, Lester Buford and Walter 
Labay. 

The National Cotton Council’s work 
in developing teaching aids for voca- 
tional agriculture instructors is the sub- 
ject of an article starting on Page 13. 


Mexico Expects Record 
Cotton Crop in 1954 


Estimates of the Mexican cotton crop 
continue to indicate a record production 
of about 1.5 million bales, with indica- 
tions that the surplus available for ex- 
port may approximate 1.1 million bales 
in the coming season. 

USDA reports that weather conditions 
have been good so far in most regions 
and insect infestation has been light. 

Very little cotton was planted without 
irrigation this year, whereas in former 
seasons a considerable acreage was 
planted on dry land. 

Production in Mexico was about 1.2 
million bales in both the 1953-54 and 
1952-53 seasons. 

At the end of June, says USDA, stocks 
on hand in Mexico were about down to 
the minimum working level of 75,000 
bales, although around 100,000 bales is 
usually considered a necessary carry- 
over stock. 

By the end of May practically all 
available cotton from last year’s crop 
had been exported, the total for the 11- 
month period amounting to about 912,- 
000 bales. 


Texas Ginners Holding 
District Meetings 


District meetings of the Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association have been sched- 
uled for this summer, and some districts 
have already met, according to Jay C. 
Stilley, Dallas, executive vice-president. 

Districts 11 and 12 held a joint meet- 
ing at Corpus Christi, June 23. District 
10 met at Richmond June 29. 

Other meetings scheduled include: 

District 6, July 14, place to be an- 
nounced, morning meeting 

District 9, July 15, Zilker Park, Aus- 
tin, morning meeting 

Districts 1-2-3, jue 19, Washington 
Hotel, Greenville, morning meeting. 

Districts 21-22 July 28, Windsor Ho- 
el, Abilene, morning meeting. 

Districts 15-16, Aug. 26, Lake Pauline, 
Quanah, morning meeting 

Districts 17-18-19-20, Aug. 28, Lub- 
bock Hotel, Lubbock, morning meeting. 


Cotton Is Thesis Subject 


California’s cotton industry is the sub- 
ject of a thesis written by Clarence 
Thiesen, who recently was graduated 
with honors from Claremont Men’s Col- 
lege, Claremont, Calif. 

In the paper he discussed how Cali- 
fornia cotton farmers overcame obstacles 
of unsuitable seed, high labor costs 
and lack of credit to make cotton one of 
the important industries in the state. 
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f your broker is a member of the National Fats and Oils 
Brokers’ Association, you can depend on him. He is your man for fast, hon- 


est, conscientious effort. 


The Association prides itself on having what we firmly believe to be 


the best brokers in the business, with long successful backgrounds—men you 


have grown up with, to serve your every buying and selling wish. 


National Fats and Oils Brokers’ Association 


GEORGE K. DAHLIN, President 


MEMBERS 


ZIMMERMAN ALDERSON CARR COMPANY ROESLING, MONROE & COMPANY 
MARWOOD COMPANY CECIL BAYS & COMPANY 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE WILBUR-ELLIS COMPANY 


LAWS & OVERLEY GRADY YANCEY & COMPANY 


M. C. KING COMPANY H. HENTZ & COMPANY 


Cc. G. CARTER SEWREY-GARTSIDE COMPANY 


LACY-LOGAN COMPANY STERNE & SON COMPANY 


J. G. LUSK W. M. SIMERAL & COMPANY 


ROBT. M. BOARD BACHE & COMPANY 


ROBINSON-ADAMS COMPANY W. C. HOLZHAUER & COMPANY 


SNOW & COMPANY DENCO COMPANY 


H. L. RACLIN & SONS, INC. 


IS YOUR BROKER AN ASSOCIATION MEMBER? 
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Water is the magic element that has brought to life the 
rich soils of Arizona’s arid valleys, and transformed them into the Belt’s most highly productive cotton areas. 


In Yields Per Acre... 


Anuzoun's Ahend 


—and intends to stay there! The state’s 743 pounds 
per acre in 1953 topped the second state by 111 pounds, 
and Arizonians are predicting that their 1954 yield 
will come close to a record-smashing two-bale mark! 





® YOU CAN BUY an undevel- 
oped section of land suitable for 
cotton production in Arizona for 
$5,000, but you will have to 
spend an additional $144,000 


before a seed can be planted. 


Wits THE HIGHEST acre-yields in 
the Belt, Arizona probably has a 
greater proportion of farmers who pro- 
duce in excess of two bales per acre 
than any other state. And even though 
production costs per acre are considera- 
bly above the Belt’s dryland areas, Ari- 
zona’s cotton growers can be bracketed 
with the country’s highest-income farm- 
ers, 

“As a general rule out here,’ one 
Arizona cotton farmer told us recently, 
“you don’t make a cent out of this bus- 
iness till you get past the first bale. 
After that you begin to make money.” 
It’s easy to see where this puts the two- 
bale producers and it explains why, as 
one jokester put it, the two-bale boys 
drive Cadillacs on week days and are 
looking around for something with a 
little more class for Sundays. 

Any way you look at it, Arizona’s 
success in cotton production is pretty 
sensational. And, with the exception of 
doubtful and insecure water supplies in 
some areas, the state is basically sound 
in the cotton business. One Arizonian 
termed his state a land of daring, a 
state where, in the event of a price re- 
cession, a grower can find himself with- 
out cash in a hurry and go broke just 
about as fast if he hasn’t the courage 
to make a quick decision. Arizona farm- 
ers are notoriously un-set in their ways 
and are noted for their ability to make 
a fast switch from one set of crops to 
another and then back again, depend- 
ing on what the market is at the moment, 
or what it is likely to be. 


First in Acre Yields 


Arizona has big farms, big gins, big 
oil mills. In 1953 the state was out- 
ranked by 11 others in acreage harvest- 
ed, but was in fifth place in bales pro- 
duced. Arizona’s 690,000 harvested acres 
in 1953 and the 1,059,869 bales they 
produced were new records for the state. 
These figures compare with 946,563 
bales from 674,000 acres in 1952 and an 
average of 312,000 bales from 266,000 
acres in the period 1942-51. 

Arizonians show a quiet pride in the 
growing importance of their state in the 
U.S. cotton picture. But they really rise 
and shine when you get around to dis- 
cussing yields per acre. Arizona has led 
all other states for five consecutive years 
in this department and has no intention 
of yielding that top-of-the-column posi- 
tion. 

Arizona’s 743 pounds per acre last 
year was 82 pounds shy of the all-time 
high of 825 pounds the state’s fertile 


By IVAN J. CAMPBELL 


Editor, The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press 
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THE COTTON cITY 
Largest Cotton yields in the World 


ELOY JAYCEES 
Fley. 


CG&OMPress Photo. 
Above: At each side of town on the heavily traveled Phoenix-Tucson highway 
running through Eloy, in Pinal County, the cotton-conscious Eloy Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce Jaycees erected signs like the one shown here, proclaiming to 
all that their area produces the “largest cotton yields in the world.” 


CG&OMPress Photo 


Above: Pre-irrigating cotton land near Casa Grande, in Pinal County. Aluminum 
pipes are being used to take water from the concrete-lined irrigation ditch. The 
water-conserving practice of lining ditches is growing in Arizona, but is still not 
widespread. Below: Gravity water in an irrigation ditch near Phoenix. 
CG&OMPress Photo 





Robert Markow Photo. 


Above: This modern gin, one of the state’s newest, is located near Phoenix, in 
Maricopa County, and is typical of the 124 plants that processed Arizona’s 1953 
record production of 1,059,869 bales. Arizona gins last year averaged an impres- 
sive 8,547 bales per plant, compared with a U.S. average of 2,305 bales. 


CG&OMPress Photo. 


Above: Outdoor cottonseed storage at a Phoenix oil mill. The apparatus in the 
background, which looks like a crane, is a specially made seed unloader that 
travels on tracks. Below: This equipment, made by International Harvester Co., 
can clear land and prepare it for cultivation, all in one operation. 

International Harvester Co. Photo. 
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valleys yielded in 1950, the last year of 
acreage controls, but it was good enough 
to top second-ranking California’s 632 
pounds by a impressive 111 pounds. In 
1952 the gap between the two states was 
much narrower. In that year California’s 
average lint yield was 628 pounds, Ari- 
zona’s 673. 

Arizona’s leadership in acre yields 
takes on added meaning when it is real- 
ized that the state’s 10-year average 
yield, in the period 1942-51, was 522 
pounds compared to 616 pounds for 
California. Arizona’s rise to the top, 
they will tell you out there—and they 
don’t care who is listening—is due to a 
better variety of cotton and, they hint 
strongly, more know-how in growing 
cotton. 

There are other interesting compari- 
sons, too. In that same 10-year period 
the U.S. average yield per acre was 
271.4 pounds compared to 324.2 in 1953 
and 279.9 in 1952. Comparing 1953 acre 
yields with the 1942-51 period, we find 
that 10 of the 14 major cotton states 
registered increases, Arizona’s whop- 
ping 221 pounds leading second-place 
Louisiana’s 93-pound gain by a wide mar- 
gin. 


e Lint and Seed Worth $200 Million— 
Cotton was far and away Arizona’s 
most valuable crop in 1953. In fact, the 
$200 million lint and seed crop account- 
ed for 54 percent of the total value of 
the state’s farm and ranch production, 
exceeding the combined value of all other 
products by $30 million. In 1949, lint 
and seed worth $87 million accounted 
for 37 percent of the total value of farm 
and ranch production; in 1950, 43 per- 
cent; in 1951, 51 percent; and in 1952, 
47 percent. These figures not only em- 
phasize the relative position of cotton as 
a crop in one of our “new” major cotton 
states, but they also reflect the consist- 
ent increases in acreage that have high- 
lighted Arizona’s recent cotton history. 


Water Is All-Important 


There is still a limited amount of new 
land being developed in Arizona, but the 
days of spectacular transformations of 
arid desert into high-producing farms 
seem to be at an end, for the time be- 
ing at least. This is due to no lack of 
initiative on the part of those who are 
able to buy land and develop it, or to 
a shortage of the heavy specialized 
equipment needed to do the job. The sole 
limiting factor to new land development 
in Arizona is water. 


e More Land Than Water—Land suit- 
able for producing cotton and other 
crops in Arizona is much more plentiful 
than water. The water crisis became so 
serious in the Maricopa-Pinal County 
area—and these counties are the state’s 
leading producers—in 1948 that a law 
was passed prohibiting the drilling of 
new wells. An existing well can be deep- 
ened or it can be replaced, but a farmer 
must obtain a permit to do either, 

Last year cotton farmers spent more 
money for water than ever before. Act- 
ually, the greatly increased cost of ir- 
rigation water and its scarcity resulted 
in voluntary cotton acreage reductions 
in some counties, including Maricopa 
and Pinal. But for the state as a whole 
in 1953, the Arizona Experiment Sta- 
tion estimates that 1.3 million acres 
were irrigated with broad extensions 
of acreage in Yuma, Cochise and Pima 
Counties. 

How much water did Arizona farm- 








ers use to irrigate their crops in 1953? 
The Experiment Station estimates the 
figure at 5.5 million acre-feet. Of this 
amount, the Salt River supplied 800,000 
acre-feet; the Colorado River 700,000; 
and the Gila River (above the Salt) 
less than 100,000. This was all gravity 
water. Water pumped from underground 
amounted to about 3.7 million acre-feet, 
the Station estimates, which means that 
about 70 percent of total supplies came 
from ground-water pumping. Ten years 
ago less than half the water used in 
Arizona came from underground sup- 
plies. In 1952, and again in 1953, about 
half of the state’s irrigated acreage 
was in cotton. 

What Arizonians want first, of course, 
is to see additional water supplies de- 
veloped. Growers have noted that in 
some critical areas new replacement 
wells not only have produced more wa- 
ter but, in some instances, from shal- 
lower depths. Other possibilities for ob- 
taining more water are the perfecting of 
rain-making and an economical method of 
de-salting sea water. Meantime, however, 
thousands of acre-feet of water are being 
saved by lining ditches and canals, a 
practice which is under way in the state 
but still not widespread. 


e Bales Per Gallon of Water — Many 
authorities in Arizona are saying that 
the future of the state’s agriculture will 
be influenced more by ability to use 
water more efficiently than by any 
other factor. Water is so much the lim- 
iting factor in crop production that more 
and more cotton growers are studying 
and experimenting to devise ways to 
obtain higher yields per acre-foot of 
water. The water factor is so paramount, 
in fact, that there has developed a new 
kind of thinking on the part of some 
growers. This new thinking is in terms 
of bales produced per gallon per minute 
of water flow, or bales produced per 
acre-foot of water instead of bales per 
acre. 


Cotton Production Costs 


Back of this new concept, of course, 
is the never-ending search for ways to 
lower production costs. But most farm- 
ers in Arizona, as elsewhere, in figur- 
ing production costs, fail to include such 
items as depreciation, maintenance of 
tools and equipment, building repair, in- 
surance premiums and other easy-to- 
overlook cost items. One of the notable 
exceptions to this rule, however, is Farm- 
ers Investment Company, of Tucson, of 
which R. Keith Walden is president. 
Walden made delegates to the 1952 Belt- 
wide Cotton Mechanization Conference 
in Bakersfield sit up and take notice 
when he gave a breakdown of 1950 and 
1951 cotton production costs at his 
company’s Continental Ranch near Tuc- 
son. No manufacturing plant keeps a 
more detailed record of costs than Wal- 
den presented at Bakersfield. 

We know that, as a rule, figures make 
very dull reading and usually send sub- 
scribers scurrying to the radio or tele- 
vision. But for those who are interested 
in cotton production costs, and we had 
all better be, we believe it is worth while 
to give a breakdown of what it cost Wal- 
den’s organization to produce cotton in 
1950 and 1951. 

The figures were based on an average 
of the two crop years, when 3,162 acres 
produced an average of 6,961 bales, or 
2.2 bales per acre. Total direct labor 


(Continued on Page 52) 





CG&OMPress Photo. 

Above: Planting cotton with a four-row planter on the Goodyear Farms, at 

Litchfield Park, near Phoenix. 16-20-0 fertilizer is being applied at the same 

time. Below: Contrast the above with this mule-drawn two-row P & O planter 
used on Goodyear Farms when Arizona’s cotton industry was in its infancy. 

Photo Courtesy Goodyear Farms 
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Below: Dr. E. H. (Buck) Pressley, of the University of Arizona’s department of 
plant breeding. He went to Arizona from South Carolina in 1919 and is the de- 
veloper of the famous Acala 44 cotton. Doctor Pressley has some promising hy- 
brid material coming on and expects to have an improved variety in a few years. 

CG&OMPress Photo. 





At Texas Tech, July 7 


Report To Be Made 
On Feeding Hulls 


m@ FEEDERS’ DAY will present 
results of test by holder of Texas 
crushers’ fellowship. 





Plans for a Feeders’ Day on July 7 at 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
at which results of a feeding experiment 
with cottonseed hulls will be reported, 
have been announced by the college’s 
department of animal husbandry. 

Jack Whetstone, Dallas, secretary of 


Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 
has sent crushers a special invitation 
from the Association’s college relations 
committee urging that mill representa- 
tives attend the meeting. 

Research to be reported at the Feeders’ 
Day has been conducted by Neal Garner, 
a graduate student, under a fellowship 
in the department of animal husbandry 
provided by the Association. This is one 
of 28 graduate fellowships at Texas 
A. & M. College or Texas Tech which 
the Texas crushers’ have sponsored since 
1930. 

Garner’s steer feeding experiment has 
been conducted to determine means of in- 
creasing the efficiency of cottonseed 
hulls in fattening rations. 

The feeding began on Dec. 19 and was 
completed on July 3. 

In addition to the useful information 
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The Winners! 


left to 


In the photograph above, 
right: M. F. Mitchell, Marion Young 


and Buddy Branton—all of Belton 


Bagging Co. 


Here Are the Winners... 


Belton Bagging Co. held weight judging contests with bales of raw 
jute at the Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit in Memphis, and the Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association Convention in Dallas this year. 


_ More than 2,000 ginners at each meeting tried their skill in judging 
the weight of the bale, competing for the following prizes: first prize—300 
patterns of Superior Brand open weave jute bagging; second prize—200 pat- 


terns; third prize—100 patterns. 


Winners at Memphis were: first, J. L. McEntire, J. L. McEntire Gin 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.; second, C. T. Myers, Calhoun City, Miss.; third, S. C. 


Mack, Mack Brothers, Macks, Ark. 


Winners at Dallas were: first, W. L. Bryan, Farmers Cooperative 
Gin Co., Kaufman, Texas; second, Mrs. Myra L. Goode, Earth Co-op Gin, Inc., 
Earth, Texas; third, Mrs. Arthur L. Bronstad, Bronstad Gin & Feed Mill, Clif- 


ton, Texas. 


BELTON SUPERIOR BAGGING 
2 LB. WEIGHT — 21 LBS. TARE 


Fresno, California 
Hayti, Missouri 





SALES OFFICES: 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Dallas, Texas 








PG 
B ELTON BAGGING CO. 
BELTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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developed in the research, Whetstone 
pointed out in his invitation to Texas 
crushers, “these fellowships demonstrate 
to agricultural colleges interest in their 
work, recognition of the importance of 
continuous, well-directed research and 
desire to assist worthy young men in 
their college studies.” 


@ Irrigation Gaining 
On High Plains 


THE PRACTICE of irrigation continues 
to expand in the High Plains of Texas, 
according to a report by Robert Y. 
Thurmond, Extension Service irrigation 
specialist, Lubbock. 

The number of new wells in the i0- 
odd counties included in his survey to- 
taled 3,676. These new wells enabled 
farmers to convert 563,557 new acres of 
land from dryland to irrigated opera- 
tion. 

Total operating wells in the area 
number 27,983, serving 3,627,105 acres 
of land. 

The survey shows that 15,125 irriga- 
tion pump engines in the area are op- 
erated with butane as compared to 6,617 
with natural gas, 4,692 with electricity, 
_— with gasoline and 460 with diesel 
uel. 

Irrigated land is concentrated in the 
South Plains area, with Hale, Lubbock 
and Swisher Counties remaining in top 
positions. Swisher had the most irri- 
gated acres, 460,500. Hale County has 
450,000. Lubbock is third with 320,000 
acres. 

The report shows that 1,306,200 acres 
of this irrigated land is planted in cot- 
ton at present. Grain sorghums account 
for 1,479,060 acres and smaller acreages 
are devoted to alfalfa, pasture, sudan, 
wheat, oats and legumes. 


138 Enter Cotton Contest 
In Missouri’s Delta 


One hundred thirty-eight young farm- 
ers, representing all counties of the Mis- 
souri Delta, have enrolled and qualified 
in the Missouri Cotton Producers Asso- 
ciation’s 1954 2-bale cotton contest. All 
of the cotton club members are carry- 
ing out their assignments with the co- 
operation of 4-H Club supervisors and 
Vocational Agriculture instructors. 

Nine varieties of cotton are repre- 
sented among the different projects, and 
complete and detailed records will 
kept by all members. 

Actual seed cotton yields will be de- 
termined by the project supervisor, who 
will select five points in the field which 
will represent the average of the two 
to five acres of cotton. At each select- 
ed point the project supervisor will 
measure and stake the required num- 
ber of feet. The seed cotton from the 
five selected points will be picked by 
the club member in the presence of the 
project supervisor. Ginnings to deter- 
mine lint percentage will be done by the 
field crops department of the Universi- 
ty of Missouri college of agriculture. 
Whenever possible a four-row check plot 
will be given a normal or usual applica- 
tion of plant food. Yield from this 
check plot will be compared with yields 
from that part of the project which re- 
ceives a higher or different application 
of plant food. 

Cash prizes to the winners will be 
awarded during March 1955. 
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CONTINENTAL EQUIPMENT is designed to cut your costs. 
Shown is an integral combination traveling tripper and re- Continental Products 
versing shuttle designed for increased storage capacity with 
existing facilities. Reduced costs per ton of storage and 


improved working conditions resulted. Let CONTINENTAL Belt Conveyors 


ENGINEERS solve your Conveying, Elevating and Power Bucket Elevators 
Transmission problems. Apron Feeders 


Belt Feeders 
Heavy Manganese 
Feeders 


Flight Conveyors 
Chain Conveyors 
Screw Conveyors 
Screw Elevators 
V-Belt Drives 

Steel Pulleys 

Gears and Reducers 
Conveyor Belts 


Power Transmission 
Equipment 











INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


MEMPHIS © NEW YO LEGS MANUFACTURERS 
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© Cotton Acreage Question 


MEMBERS of the Southwestern Five 
States Cotton Growers’ Association voted 
recently in El Paso to oppose any change 
in 1955 in the cotton allotment plan un- 
less a Beltwide growers’ conference ap- 
proves, 

The idea of a Beltwide growers’ con- 
ference appealed also to the Western 
Cotton Growers’ Association, which 
praised the proposal. The latter group 
had previously asked Congress not to 
take action on cotton acreage allotments 
for 1955 without Beltwide agreement as 
to changes, 

At their El Paso meeting the growers 
named Mitchell Landers, Berino, N.M., 
president, succeeding Cecil Collerette, 
Casa Grande, Ariz. John Augustine, Las 
Cruces, N.M., was named secretary. Har- 
old Pomeroy of Bakersfield, Calif., is 
president of the Western Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Association. 


© Systemic Study Aid 


TRACERS of isotopes containing radio- 
active phosphorus are proving very ef- 
fective in studies of systemic insecti- 
cides for cotton and other plants, Uni- 
versity of California entomologists re- 
ported in the June issue of California 
Agriculture. 

“The precision and sensitivity of anal- 
ysis by radio-phosphorus are astonish- 
ing,” they commented. “One microgram 
or less of tracer can be readily and re- 
liably detected by the use of an end 
window Geiger tube and radio-assay.” 

Tracers not only are helping research- 
ers follow the course of systemics through 
the cotton plant, itself, but also are be- 
ing used to trace the materials in proc- 
essed products. The Californians de- 
scribe one experiment as follows: 

“Three rows of young cotton plants 
were sprayed with radio-phosphorus- 
schradan at the rate of one pound per 
acre in 25 gallons of water. After 41 
days all the cottoh was picked, and a 
total of 21 pounds was obtained. This 
was ginned, and the raw oil extracted 
and refined by standard methods. The 
raw oil contained an average of 10.9 
parts per million radioactivity calculated 
as schradan, while the cottonseed cake 
contained 167 ppm. After refining, the 
content of the oil was reduced to 0.02 
ppm. By partition techniques it was dem- 
onstrated that radioactivity in the raw 
oil was largely intact schradan but that 
the radioactivity in the cottonseed cake 
was in the form of nontoxic metabolized 
products.” 


© Clam That Farms 


A CLAM that grows its own food crop 
is one of the members of the oyster and 
clam family discussed in a book, Ameri- 
can Sea Shells, by R. Tucker Abbott, 
Smithsonian Institution biologist. The 
big East Indian clam raises crops of a 
brown, one-celled alga on the edges of 
its mantle, the skinlike covering inside 
the shell. By keeping its shell open, the 
clam gets plenty of sunlight for its 
crops—and it never eats more than the 
surplus growth, thereby assuring itself 
of a permanent food supply. 
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© Snell Invents Monotony 


DAVID SNELL, son of the president of 
the National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation, J. B. Snell, Minden, La., has 
received much national publicity about 
a game which he devised. Called Monot- 
ony, the game pokes fun at some of the 
happenings during the recent Army- 
McCarthy hearings, and has been pub- 
licized in Life and other national maga- 
zines. Snell is a staff writer on the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun, 
which published and syndicated the 
game. 


© Good Crop Seen 


A 1.5-MILLION-BALE cotton harvest 
was forecast recently for the 20-county 
area surrounding Lubbock. Cotton Ex- 
change members there estimated that 
about 2.2 million acres had been seeded 
and that a stand had been obtained on 
about 98 percent of the acreage. D. C. 
Price, executive secretary of the Ex- 
change, said that the crop looked better 
than it had in several years, but did not 
think it would equal the 1949 crop. 


© Let Pigs Do the Job 


ONE MAN-HOUR of labor per acre was 
all that was required to harvest corn— 
when the crop was hogged down in re- 
cent Experiment Station tests, says G. B. 
Phillips, Alabama Extension swine spe- 
cialist. He advises turning hogs into 
fields when the corn can be shelled off 
the cob by hand. 

Hogs need adequate protein supple- 
ment for best gains in the cornfield, 
says the Educational Service, National 
Cottonseed Products Association. A good 
home-mixed supplement is 40 pounds of 
cottonseed meal, 40 pounds of animal 
protein concentrate and 20 pounds of 
alfalfa leaf meal. 


© (ilseed Income Down 


OILSEED CROPS brought U.S. farm- 
ers cash receipts of $112 million during 
the first quarter of 1954, USDA esti- 
mates. This compares with $152 million 
during the same quarter of 1953. Cash 
returns from cotton lint and seed are 
placed at $472 million for the January- 
April period, compared with $665 million 
a year earlier. 


© Behold, the Sniffometer 


A LABORATORY NOSE which has a 
possible future in grading fish, vegeta- 
bles, fruit, cheese, butter, coffee, and 
other foods in which smell is a factor, 
has been developed at the University of 
California medical center in San Fran- 
cisco. Dr. Lionel Farber first worked 
out the process several years ago to aid 
in the detection of fish spoilage. Since 
then he has broadened the possibilities. 

The human nose, Doctor Farber says, 
has always been the classic and uni- 
versal method of detecting decayed food. 
But for this exacting age it isn’t accu- 
rate enough, being subject to human er- 
ror. The chemical method developed at 
the medical center does not have this 
limitation, 
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THE AVERAGE family is assessed 
about $45 a year to maintain the agri- 
cultural and related programs adminis- 
tered by USDA, that agency reports. 
Since 1932 this has amounted to about 
$1,000 per family. Foreign aid programs 
took the largest slice—about $430 per 
family. Supports took second place, 
about $200. In third place was conser- 
vation, which cost each family $120. Re- 
search and educational activities were at 
the bottom of the heap, costing each 
family only $12 since 1982. 


© Relief for Heart? 


POSSIBLE preventive measure or treat- 
ment for heart disease caused by fat- 
clogged arteries is the substitution of 
vegetable oils for animal fats in the diet, 
according to Dr. Gilbert C. Cochrane, 
Oakland, Calif. 

A substance called cholesterol in the 
human blood is blamed by some medical 
men for the thickening and narrowing 
of human arteries. Doctor Cochrane has 
discovered that people using vegetable 
oils have less cholesterol in their blood 
than those eating animal fats. 


© Water Savers 


SOIL CONSERVATION activities do 
not reduce the amount of water avail- 
able from watersheds to cities and in- 
dustries, says H. N. Smith, Texas con- 
servationist. This problem has been un- 
der study at the Blacklands Experi- 
mental Watershed near Riesel, Texas. 

Practices included changing part of 
the cultivated area to grassland, using 
improved crop rotations, and construct- 
ing terraces on land in cultivation. The 
Soil Conservation Service points out 
that these practices actually protect wa- 
ter supplies in the watershed by reduc- 
ing erosion and rate of reservoir sedi- 
mentation. 


© Arizona Plants Sesame 


SESAME PLANTINGS in Arizona this 
year may be as high as 3,000 acres, 
according to a report from the Valley 
National Bank, Phoenix. Most of the 
plantings are on small, irrigated plots. 
A marketing organization has_ been 
formed in Arizona, the bank’s report 
states. The most popular strain being 
planted is K-10-TRS, a shattering type. 


© Ideal Disease 


THE “SLUSH” in most popular songs 
is blamed for an ailment called IFD 
disease by a University of Chicago phil- 
osopher and semanticist. IFD disease 
starts when a person tries to make his 
life fit the concepts he hears in popular 
songs; in other words, with idealization. 
This leads to frustration and then to 
despair. 

No physician can cure this disease, 
says the professor. Popular songs, he 
adds, “are full of wishful thinking, 
dreamy and ineffectual nostalgia, un- 
realistic fantasy, self pity and _ senti- 
mental cliches masquerading as emo- 
tions.” 


© Keeps Cotton Record 


THE NEW YORK TIMES prints a 
special edition each day on 100 percent 
cotton fiber paper. This is done in order 
to keep a permanent record of each is- 
sue published. 
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iT PAYS TO USE 


CHIPMAN 
POISONS and DEFOLIANT 


Get Chipman brand for real assurance of consistent high 
quality, backed by over 30 years of manufacturing cotton poisons... 
CALCIUM ARSENATE: Noted for its dependable effectiveness 
and superior dusting qualities. 

CALGREEN: Non-separating, quick killing combination of calcium 
arsenate and Paris green. 

TOXAPHENE DUSTS & SPRAYS: Dusts contain 20% Toxaphene 


—with or without sulfur. Sprays are available with or without DDT. 


BENZAHEX DUSTS & SPRAYS: Dusts contain Benzene Hexa- 
chloride—with or without sulfur. Sprays ore available with or 
without DDT. 

DDT DUSTS & SPRAY: Dusts contain DDT with or without sulfur. 
Spray contains 2 pounds of DDT per gallon. 

DIELDRIN DUSTS & SPRAY: Dusts are available in various com- 
binations with DDT and sulfur. Spray contains 1.5 pounds of 
Dieldrin per gallon. 

PARATHION DUST & SPRAY: Dust contains 1% Parathion; 
spray contains 2 pounds Parathion per gallon. 

ARAMITE DUSTS & SPRAY: Dusts contain 3% or 4% Aramite; 


liquid contains 2 pounds of Aramite per gallon. 





LIQUID COTTON DEFOLIANT 


The original chlorate defoliant . . . in liquid form for quick 
easy mixing with water. May be applied by airplane or 
ground sprayers. Has no disagreeable odor or irritating ef- 
fects to cause discomfort to the operator. Gives excellent 
defoliation even when there is no dew on the plants. Shed-A- 
Leaf "L" is widely used and approved by many cotton growers. 


Shed-A-Leaf “L” offers these important bene- 
fits through effective cotton defoliation: 


1 Earlier cotton maturity. 

2 Reduced boll rot and insect infestation, 
3 Easier hand or machine picking. 

4 Reduced trash and leaf stain. 

5 Earlier cover crop planting. 





HEPTACHLOR DUSTS & SPRAYS 
ENDRIN 16L - SYSTOX 
PARIS GREEN 
CAL-SUL DUST 
DUSTING SULFURS 





Write for 
Cotton Poison Bulletin and 
Defoliation Circular 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL 


DEPT. LL; BOUND BROOKE, N.. U. 


Pasadena, Texas. 
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Also... 
CHIPMAN SEED PROTECTANTS... PRE-EMERGENCE WEED KILLER... 
AGROX AND MEMAS Control 


seed decay, seedling blight, seed- trol of annual weeds and grasses. Cuts 
borne anthracnose ond angular leaf 
spot on cotton. 


July 3, 1954 


CHIPMAN CIPC-4L: for con- 


hoeing costs. Applied os a spray at time 
of planting. 


COMPANY 


Palo, Alto, Calif. 





For Cottonseed Products 


Package Program 
Plan Announced 


m USDA has revealed terms on 
which mills can sell oil, meal and 
linters to CCC under support 
program in 1954. 





USDA on July 1 announced details of 
the program to purchase cottonseed 
products as a means of supporting the 
price of cottonseed. 

Seed support at $50 per ton to the 
farmer was announced some time ago. 
A price of $54 per ton to the ginner was 
announced about two weeks ago. 

Mills which pay no less than $54 per 
ton for seed will be able to sell a “pack- 
age” of oil, meal and linters to CCC at 
specified prices. The CCC purchase price 
for oil is 13% cents per pound for the 
Southeast, 13.0 cents for the Valley 
States, and 12.75 cents for the remainder 
of the Cotton Belt. Purchase price for 
bulk 41 percent meal will be $58 per ton 
for the Southeast, $56 for the Valley, 
Oklahoma and Texas and $55 for Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and California. 

Purchase prices for linters range from 
11.5 cents per pound for Grade 1 High, 
down to 3.05 cents for Grade 5 Low, 
with chemical linters at 3 cents per 

pound. 

Mills will be required to report month- 
ly the quantity of seed crushed and the 
quantity of products they wish to tender 
from such crush. At time of tender a 


mill may re-purchase meal at market 
price less $1 per ton or support price, 
whichever is higher. Mills may re-pur- 
chase linters at the market or support 
price, whichever is higher. 

Copies of the agreement between CCC 
and the mills are being printed and will 
probably be mailed to mills within the 
next week or 10 days. 


Gin Bookkeepers Schools 
Announced in Texas 


Plans to hold three training schools 
for cooperative gin bookkeepers in Texas 
have been announced. Ne-Tex Coopera- 
tive Oil Mill, Wolfe City, will sponsor 
a school July 26-30 at Washington Ho- 
tel, Greenville. Aug. 2-6 are the dates 
for a school at Mid-West Cooperative 
Oil Mill, Hamlin; and Plains Coopera- 
tive Oil Mill, Lubbock, will be host for 
a school Aug. 16-20. 


e Margarine Also Has 


Independence Day 


YELLOW MARGARINE celebrated its 
fourth “Independence Day” July 1 with 
the announcement that it has increased 
its output six-fold since Congress re- 
moved the government restrictions on 
the vegetable spread. 

Prior to federal repeal on July 1, 
1950, yellow margarine amounted to 
little more than 20 percent of all mar- 
garine production, or approximately 177 
million pounds, according to S. F. Riep- 
ma, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Margarine Manufacturers. The 
U.S. government taxed the factory-col- 
ored product 10 cents a pound and im- 


posed license fees on manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers. In addition, 
14 states still banned yellow margarine 
completely up to 1950. 

Last year, Riepma reported, yellow 
margarine accounted for 94 percent of 
margarine output, or 1.2 billion pounds. 
Over-all margarine consumption has 
gone from 862 million pounds to 1.3 bil- 
lion pounds in the same four-year pe- 
riod, a better than 33 percent gain. 

The margarine spokesman also noted 
that since the federal government’s ac- 
tion, 12 states have repealed their laws 
prohibiting the sale of yellow margar- 
ine. At present, only Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota still outlaw it. 

“As a completely nutritious and yet 
inexpensive form of essential table fat, 
margarine has now become an establish- 
ed part of the American diet,” Riepma 
said. In 1958, per capita consumption 
of margarine and creamery butter were 
nearly equal. 

Riepma said he was confident that the 
example set by the federal government 
would continue to be followed by repeal 
of the remaining state restrictions on 
margarine in the near future. In addi- 
tion to the bans on yellow margarine in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, several states 
still tax sales of margarine, restrict its 
use in public eating places and require 
license fees from those who sell it 

Riepma noted, however, that direct 
restrictive legislation is not the only 
way a product may be discriminated 
against. He pointed out that the current 
farm bill before Congress could result 
in artificially low butter prices, made 
possible by tax subsidies to creameries. 
This, he warned, would simply be an- 
other form of discrimination against 
margarine. 





DALLAS, TEXAS . 





AHEAD OF THE TIMES... 
THE 1954 MODEL FIVE STAR 





[Cambination *+ \finety 





with POSITIVE Mote and Trash Handling 


Positive Action Revolving Double Wiper with 


Stainless Steel 
Trash from Accumulating behind Saws. 


No Stripping or Strong Suction Needed behind 
Saws to Keep Trash Chamber Clean—RESULT 
—No Wasted Lint! 


Largest Overhead Cleaning Chamber in any 


Gin. 


Collapsible Gin Front to Help Control Fires 
that Start in Overhead Machinery. 


The Ideal Combination— 


“CLEANS WHILE IT GINS” 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


Roller Prevents Motes and 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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BETTER PROTECTION—Bill Heaton. Lyon, Miss »i, inspects his toxaphene-protected cotton. Last year, he ginned and sold the first bale in Coahoma County, 


F 
and consistently produces some of the finest yields in the Delta. Mr. Heaton also protected his small grain from spring armyworm outbreaks with toxaphene. 


HERE'S WHAT TO DO 
WHEN COTTON INSECTS 
THREATEN YOUR YIELDS 


Fields treated now with toxaphene dusts or sprays will be protected from 
boll weevils, bollworms, leafworms, and other pests that reduce your 
profit. Toxaphene’s low cost, quick kill, and ability to kill insects for 
~ aa. many days after application — even during changeable weather — add up 


BETTER RESULTS—J. J. Taylor, Washington, Louisiana, manager for to your best insecticide buy. That’s why leading cotton growers every- 
Thistlethwaite Planting Company, was forced to replant cotton late in . es Se 

the 1953 season because of early-season floods. This young cotton was a where protect their Crops with toxaphene. 

target for insect attacks. “I had the biggest siege of boll weevils, army- , & , , 4 . 
worms, and different borers that I ever had,” he reported. “I used Be ready. See your dealer and order your supply of toxaphene dusts 
all kinds of poisons, but had best results from toxaphene.” or sprays now. 


Naval Stores Department 
e HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
943 King St., Wilmington 99, Del, 
P 


lants at Brunswick, Ga., Hattiesburg, Miss. Offices at Atlanta, 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE Birmingham, Brownsville, Dallas, Los Angeles, Raleigh 


m254-20 
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At College Station 


Oil Mill Operators 
Course To Open 


gw JULY 7 is first day of annual 
short course. Dr. J. D. Lindsay 
is committee chairman. 





The twenty-second annual short course 
for oil mill operators will start July 7 
on the campus of Texas A. & M. College. 

Short course committee members in- 
clude Dr. J. D. Lindsay, Institute of 
Oilseed Technology, College Station, 


Texas, chairman; H. E. Wilson, Peoples 
Cotton Oil Co., Wharton, Texas; C. C. 
Harlaxz, Southland Cotton Oil Co., Paris, 
Texas; Jack W. Howell, Bryan Cotton 
Oil & Fertilizer Co., Bryan, Texas; M. C. 
Verdery, Anderson, Clayton & Co., Hous- 
ton; J. H. Brawner, Southern Cotton Oil 
Co., New Orleans; C. W. Rankin, Bren- 
ham Cotton Oil & Manufacturing Co., 
Brenham, Texas; and H. D. Reeves, 
Sweetwater Cotton Oil Co., Sweetwater, 
Texas. 

As reported in an earlier issue of The 
Press, the following program is planned: 


e Wednesday, July 7—Dr. J. D. Lind- 
say, chemical engineering department of 
Texas A. & M., will preside at this first 
session. 
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Shown is engineer's drawing 
of Magni-Power recommenda- 
tion and completed installation 
on Continental Incline Cleaner 
following conveyor dryer at 
James Mill Gin Co., 

Marion, Arkansas. 
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needs INDIVIDUAL 
=, ENGINEERED INSTALLATIONS 


Maximum efficiency in gin operation 
needs more than standard magnet 
installations. Most gin arrangements 
are tailored to individual require- 
ments — let us show you the advan- 
tages of individually engineering the 
magnetic unit to YOUR GIN 





get the BEST in 


MAGNETIC 
SEPARATORS 


$ Longer Equipment Life 

$ Reduced Fire Losses 

$ Cuts Down Time 
engineered 


Samed 


particular gin 
arrangement 
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Welcome: Dr. D. H. Morgan, presi- 
dent, Texas A. & M. 

Seed Cleaning: Charles Hay, Western 
Cottonoil Co., Lubbock; V. E. Allison, 
Pecos Valley Cotton Oil Co., Loving, 
N.M.; J. P. Reed, Valley Co-op Oil Mill, 
Harlingen, Texas; T. S. Pryor, South 
Texas Cotton Oil Co., Corpus Christi, 
Texas; Mike Dimpfl, Chickasha Cotton 
Oil Co., Chickasha, Okla.; W. C. Can- 
trell, Bauer Bros. Co., Fort Worth; and 
W. F. Phillips, Anderson, Clayton & 
Co., Houston. 

Progress Reports on Cleaning Cotton- 
seed: Leo Holzenthal, Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory, New Orleans; 
A. Cecil Wamble, Cottonseed Products 
Research Laboratory, College Station, 
Texas. 

Lint Cleaning: L. U. Cole, Industrial 
Machinery Co., Fort Worth; L. B. Tem- 
ple, Fort Worth Steel & Machinery Co., 
Fort Worth; H. T. Beard, Carver Cotton 
Gin Co., Dallas; Dick Taylor, Southland 
Cotton Oil Co., Waxahachie, Texas; and 
= E. Harbour, Swift & Co., Harlingen, 

exas. 


e Thursday, July 8—Doctor Lindsay will 
preside at this session also. 

Expeller and Screw Press Operations: 
O. J. Jones, Western Cottonoil Co., Lub- 
bock; T. S. Pryor, South Texas Cotton 
Oil Co., Corpus Christi; Bill Rogers, 
Quanah Cotton Oil Co., Quanah, Texas; 
Mike Dimpfl, Chickasha Cotton Oil Co., 
Chickasha; H. B. Glazner, Swift & Co., 
Chicago; and Charles Sissons, Missis- 
sippi Cotton Oil Co., Jackson, Miss. 


e Friday, July 9—A. Cecil Wamble of 
the Cottonseed Products Research Lab- 
oratory will preside. 

Foreman Training: L. K. Jonas, Engi- 
neering Extension Service, College Sta- 
tion. 

Safety in Oil Mills: F. L. Brooks, 

Hartford Casualty Co., Dallas. 
Round Table Discussion on Safety: 
E. B. Free, Western Cottonoil Co., Ab- 
ilene, Texas; and F. L. Brooks, Hart- 
ford Casualty Co., Dallas. 


e Laboratory Work—Each afternoon of 
the three-day session will be devoted to 
laboratory work. West Texas seed will 
be used. 


e Discussion Groups—C. W. Rankin cf 
Brenham will be chairman for small dis- 
cussion groups which may meet to dis- 
cuss in detail various phases of the oil 
mill operation. These meetings are op- 
tional in place of laboratory work. 





Mississippi Crushers 
Meet in Biloxi 


The annual convention of the 
Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association was held July 1-2 at 
Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi. A story 
covering this meeting will be car- 
ried in the July 17 issue of The 
Press. 

Among those scheduled to speak 
on the program were Gerald L. 
—a Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal; C. Boudreaux, Food and 
Drug vienickiteaman New Or- 
leans; Dr. H. G. Johnston, Mem- 
phis, National Cotton Council; and 
Dr. Clay Lyle, Mississippi State 
College, State College. 
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NOW... measure soy Bean oi G2 


The Stein Laboratory Mill was 
developed specially for the si- 
multaneous grinding of soybeans, 
and oil extraction with an oil sol- 
vent. In 5 minutes this grinder- 
extractor is capable of grinding 
100 grams of soybeans in 100 ml. 
of solvent so fine that more than 
98% of the residual meal will 
pass through a U.S. standard 
No. 45 woven wire cloth sieve. 


Know the Oil Content. . It Pays! 


The two samples of soybeans shown, may look alike. 
However, an increase of 2% in oil content, one sample 
over the other, may mean an extra profit to you of 
more than $150 on a carload basis. 
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Accurate Within .5 of 1% 
Results of the new 300 LOS Steinlite are accurate to 
5 of 1% of the oil content determined by the of- 
ficial method. Field installations have confirmed its 
reliability. 





EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


618 W. Jeckson Bivd., Chiengo 6, ill. 


's Leading Supplier of Grain Testing Equipment for Over 40 Years” 





‘FAT and OIL’ 


Practical usage among soybean processors has 
proven the effectiveness of this new electronic 
instrument for rapid, easily made and accurate 
oil content determinations. Now you can make 
oil tests with 14 the cost and in 1/20 the time 
of the official method now in use. In addition, 
non-skilled help in your plant can duplicate the 
results of the official method by .5 of 1 percent. 
This quick and accurate Steinlite Fat and Oil 
Tester will enable you to concentrate your pur- 
chases in higher oil content beans . . . to rapidly 
determine the residual oil in your press cake 
for better plant control. Fill in the coupon be-. 
low. Get the full story. 


i. ¢ a 
Protects Your Profits Two Ways 
You can employ the new 300 LOS Steinlite to 
protect your profit two ways...by accurately 
measuring the oil content of whole beans, and by 
checking the oil content of your meal. 


Money Back Guarantee 


The new 300 LOS Steinlite Fat and Oil Tester 
is guaranteed to perform as advertised, or your 
money back. Defective parts and workmanship 
are guaranteed for a year. Inquiries invited. 


= 


r - - = = SAVE TIME AND MONEY- - = = = 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Dept. CG-7 

618 West Jackson Boulevard 

Chicago 6, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me full information on the new 300 LOS Stein- 
lite Fat and Oil Tester. I understand your engineers will 
gladly cooperate to determine the applicability of this in- 
strument to our oil testing problems, 


Name_ 





Address. 








City. 
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SHOWN are some of the ginners and their guests at the dinner during the annual 
convention of the Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton Ginners’ Association at Alexandria. 


At Alexandria, La. 





Ginners Convene at 
Annual Meeting 


mw LOUISIANA - MISSISSIPPI 
Cotton Ginners’ Association 
names Cecil Frazier president to 
succeed C. E. Fontenot. 


Cecil Frazier, Roger Gin Co., New 
Albany, Miss., was named new president 
of the Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association at the twenty-fourth 
annual meeting June 22-23 at the Bent- 
ley Hotel, Alexandria, La. Frazier suc- 
ceeds C, E. Fontenot, Eunice, La. 

T. J. Johnston, Mississippi Extension 
Service ginning specialist, State College, 
addressed the group. Chas. A. Bennett, 
engineer in charge, U.S. Cotton Ginning 
Investigations, Stoneville, Miss., talked 
about modern cotton ginning equipment 
and adapting standard gins to handling 
machine picked cotton. 

Leonard J. Culp, Atlanta, agency su- 
perintendent for Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Co., discussed the importance of 
property damage insurance and told how 
its cost is established and can be re- 
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duced. He outlined types of insurance 
available to the cotton ginner. 

On June 23 the group heard Dr. M. K. 
Horne, Jr., chief economist, National 
Cotton Council, Memphis, talk about the 
future of cotton. At this session, also, 
T. D. Truluck, head of the cotton de- 
partment, Deering, Milliken Service 
Corp., Union, S. C., presented an ad- 
dress titled What the Cotton Mills Want 
from the Cotton Ginner. 

The program of the National Cotton 
Ginners’ Association was outlined for 
the Louisiana-Mississippi group by Clif- 
ford H. Hardy, Bennettsville, S.C., ex- 
ecutive secretary of the national ginners. 

The annual dinner was held June 22 
at the Alexandria Country Club. Danc- 
ing was held following a buffet dinner. 
Ladies were entertained at a lunch at 
the country club. 


Rates For Financing CCC 
Cotton Loans Reduced 


USDA has announced that the rate of 
interest payable to lending agencies 
which disburse 1954 CCC price support 
cotton loans, and tender notes directly to 
Commodity Credit Corporation for pur- 
chase or pooling, will be 1% percent 
per annum instead of the 2% percent 
per annum rate in effect for 1953 crop 
cotton loans. 

Certificates of interest issued for notes 
tendered and accepted for pooling will 
bear interest at the rate of 1% percent 
per annum. For services performed in 
connection with notes tendered or for- 
warded for purchase or pooling, lending 
agencies will be paid a fee computed at 
the rate of eight cents for each bale of 
cotton. 


Alcoa Gives Study Grant 
To Arkansas Station 


The Arkansas Experiment Station has 
accepted a grant of $2,500 from the 
Aluminum Co. of America to expand re- 
search work in sprinkler irrigation, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Dean 
and Director Lippert S. Ellis, college 
of agriculture, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville. 

Experimental work in supplemental ir- 
rigation has been under way for several 
years in Arkansas. The grant will en- 
able researchers to expand work in the 
irrigation of pastures, cotton and other 
crops. The studies will be carried out 
primarily at the Cotton Branch Station 
at Marianna, 
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e Pfeiffenberger Now 
On Council Staff 


GEORGE W. Pfeiffenberger, well-known 
fiber technologist, has joined the staff 
of the National Cotton Council, effec- 
tive July 1. 

In announcing the appointment, Claude 
L. Welch, Memphis, director of the 
Council’s Production and Marketing Di- 
vision, said that Pfeiffenberger’s exper- 
ience in developing and applying fiber 
research will be brought to bear on some 
of the cotton industry’s most urgent 
problems. 

The cotton technologist comes to the 
Council from the Otto Goedecke Co., 
Hallettsville, Texas, where he held the 
position of research director and techni- 
cal mill consultant. 

The Goedecke Co. is noted for its suc- 
cessful pioneering work in using precise 
laboratory measurements of fiber prop- 
erties as a basis for large-scale mer- 
chandising of raw cotton—and for its 
specialized services to cotton manufac- 
turers on their raw material problems, 
Welch pointed out. 

Primarily, Pfeiffenberger’s work with 
the Council will deal with the need for 
better preservation of lint quality in 
producing, ginning, handling and trans- 
porting cotton, Welch said. 

Reducing or eliminating damage to 
cotton’s inherent quality has become a 
more serious problem in recent years, 
the Council official pointed out. 

“Mechanization of cotton production 
has meant more roughly harvested seed 
cotton, more elaborate and complicated 
ginning equipment, and more chances 
to lower lint quality. And this comes at 
a time when cotton is competing for 
markets as never before—when it is ab- 
solutely essential to give cotton manu- 
facturers a raw material whose use- 
value hasn’t been reduced by quality 
damage.” 

Pfeiffenberger’s career includes ser- 
vice with the USDA fiber laboratory at 
Washington, the ginning laboratory at 
Stoneville, Miss., the spinning labora- 
tory at College Station, Texas, and 
with the Chicopee Manufacturing Co. 
as spinning research director. 

A native of Ohio, he is a member of 
the Fiber Society, the American Society 
for Quality Control, the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
and the American Society for Testing 
Materials. He studied chemical and tex- 
tile engineering at the University of 
Dayton and at Texas A. & M. College. 

He was among the first to develop 
air-flow devices for measuring the fine- 
ness of cotton fibers. 


Peanut Shellers Name 
1954-55 Officers 


Roy L. Graham, Dallas, Lone Star 
Peanut Co., was named president of the 
Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting in Mineral 
Wells, Texas, June 20-21-22. He succeeds 
Earl Watts, Konawa, Okla., Konawa 
Peanut Co. 

W. H. Sands, Durant, Okla., Durant 
Cotton Oil & Peanut Corp., was named 
vice-president of the Association, and 
John Haskins, Durant, Durant Peanut 
Co., was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Members of the board include Retir- 
ing President Watts; M. E. Shell, Gor- 
man Peanut Co., Gorman, Texas; and 
Pat Cagle, Durham Pecan & Peanut Co., 
Comanche, Texas. 
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e Kestrictions To Be Tough—Two things 
are fairly certain in the current Wash- 
ington welter of uncertainties over the 
outlook for cotton: Acreage restrictions 
next year are going to be tough; and 
price support probably about as high as 
usual, 

Officials do not figure the cotton price 
floor next year will remain at 90 percent 
of parity under the Administration pro- 
gram, assuming a set-aside of four mil- 
lion bales as proposed. The present 90- 
percent rate also would be continued if 
the Farm Bloc wins its fight to extend 
“rigid” supports for another year. 

There is an outside chance—but it’s 
only that—for lower supports. Failure 
of Congress to act would mean a drop 
next year in the price floor, as required 
under the present law, to a level offi- 
cials now estimate at 85 to 88 percent 
of parity. 

On the controls front USDA has 
cracked down with announcement of 
production curbs for next year that will 
be the sharpest in history. Outlook is 
for cotton acreage at the legal minimum 
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of approximately 18 million acres—a cut 
of some 15 percent below this year’s 
crop which also represents about a 15 
percent cut. 

Thus far there is less indication than 
usual that Congress will act to increase 
allotments—at least by very much. A 
move by Representative Harold Cooley 
to kill Benson’s control program already 
has been voted down by the House agri- 
culture committee. 


e Meaning of Controls Program — 
“Cross-compliance” is the hyphenated 
and fuzzy phrase being used to describe 
USDA’s controls program. What it 
means can be summed up in four points: 

(1) A total acreage allotment will 
be established for each farm. It will in- 
clude individual allotments for not only 
basic crops such as cotton, but also for 
other “cash” or “soil-depleting”’ crops. 
Only crops not to be included will be 
such soil-conserving plantings as hay, 
cover crops, green manure, pasture, and 
the like. 


(2) Allotments on non-basic crops 


will be figured out according to what a 
farmer planted in 1953, or what he has 
normally planted in prior years. 

(3) Unless farmers plant within the 
total allotment—and individual allot- 
ments of basic crops—they will not get 
price support for any crop. 

(4) All growers will be required to 
go along on the program unless it hap- 
pens that they are so-called “small al- 
lotment” growers. These will be farm- 
ers whose allotments on basic crops call 
for a cutback of less than 10 acres. 


e Cotton, the Winner—Cotto h-s ~on 
all major points at issue in the annual 
tussle on Capitol Hill over USDA ap- 
propriations. With the funds bill passed 
and delivered to the White House for 
signature, here are how things stand 
on two new projects: 

(1) There will be a $100,000 ginning 
laboratory built in the Southeast. It is 
a special “earmarked” fund, not to be 
obtained out of appropriations for other 
cotton work. Location of the laboratory 
for study of ginning problems has not 
yet been determined, but it is expected 
to be “in the South Carolina-Georgia 
area.” This is the word from the office 
of Senator Burnet R. Maybank who 
sponsored the project. 

(2) Another earmarked fund of 
$40,000 will go for research to develop 
a variety of cotton resistant to cold. 
Main object is to prevent killing at the 
seedling stage, permitting growers to 
plant to a stand that can be maintained 
through the season. Impetus for the 
work was strong this year due to large 
losses of cotton in the Southeast cold 

(Continued on Page 39) 





GIN FIRES STOPPED! 


ERIEZ PERMANENT MAGNETS PULL FIRE-CAUSING TRAMP IRON 
FROM GINNING OPERATIONS THROUGHOUT THE COTTON BELT 


Performance Records Prove 
Eriez Effectiveness 


“Two Eriez Tower Drier Magnets caught 300 
pounds of tramp iron!” reports Ralph Pye, 
Manager of the Brownsville Co-operative 
Gin, Brownsville, Texas. “We had no fires 
in the 1952-53 season and we know our Eriez 
Magnets stopped several.” 

Report after report from cotton centers 
across the country confirm the story. Eriez 
Permanent Magnets are pulling tons of dan- 
gerous tramp iron from cotton processing at 
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gins preventing fires, saving damage to saws, 
stopping production shut-downs and lower- 
ing insurance premium rates. 

Tower Drier Magnets 

The Tower Drier Magnet used by the 
Brownsville Cooperative Gin is only one of 
several Eriez Permanent Magnetic installa- 
tions tailored to meet the needs of the cotton 
ginning industry. The Tower Drier Magnet 
is available in three strengths to fit any 
Tower Drier. Sturdy hinge allows magnet 
to be swung open for cleaning of tramp iron. 
Magnetic strength is concentrated where it 
will work best. 


Eriez “‘Gin-Protection’’ Magnets 
Eriez Magnets are made of new ALNICO V 
casting...completely non-electric...no wiring 
..no batteries... first cost is the last! Magnetic 
power cannot fail...will last forever. Fast 
installation on new or existing equipment. 
ERIEZ MAGNETIC SEPARATORS are approved equip- 
ment by 22 leading fire prevention and insurance 
associations. 


ERIEZ £3 


There Is An Eriez Magnet To Fit Your Need. Write For Bulletin! 





ERIEZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


78G2 Magnet Drive, Erie, Pa. 


Please send me your free bulletin on 
magnets for the cotton ginning industry. 


Name 
Street 
City 
Company 


SALES OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE COTTON BELT 
Capstick & Company, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Cc. Dean & Associates, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee; Hersey- Thomas Company, Greenville, 
South Carolina; Glenn W. King Company, 
Houston, Texas; D. Sutton & Associates, 
Los Angeles, California; — Engineering 
Company, Phoenix. Arizona; - ie 
Port Orange, Florida. 


State 
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fas Caterpillar D13000 Cotton Gin Engines provide 
power for Beall-Gregory Gin & Elev., Inc.’s Cen-Tennial 
gin at Malden, Mo. The gin has three 80-saw stands, 
Mitchell super cleaners, a 19-shelf dryer, lint cleaner 
and bale press pump. 


Co-owner R. W. Beall reports: “We had such good 
service from our first D13000, we decided to buy another 
to pull some equipment that was added to our gin. In 
our many years of using Cat power, we have found it 
cheaper than using electric power.” 


The first D13000 was installed in 1941. In 12 years, 
it had only two overhauls, the last one in 1953. During 
the ginning season, it and its teammate work ten hours 
a day, 26 days a month. Production averages four bales 
per hour. 


Exactly how does Caterpillar power pay off in a 
gin? First, these engines maintain the steady speed 
necessary for high-grade samples—a quick-acting speed 
governor makes this possible. Second, they save money 
by using low-cost No. 2 furnace oil without fouling. A 
large, single-orifice injection valve and a precombustion 
chamber condition the fuel so that it burns completely 


and cleanly. That means you use less fuel, and main- 
tenance problems are minimized. If you should need 
service, you can count on it fast from your nearby 
Caterpillar Dealer. 


Ask him to show you how Caterpillar Cotton Gin 
Engines can pay off for you. They're available in 12 
sizes up to 500 HP—and that power is honestly rated, 
not just a theoretical figure on the specification sheets. 
When you buy a Cat Diesel Engine, you're investing 
in power that’s profitable—from the start and in the 
long run! 


* Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


CATER 


Wut i 


| GIN-ELEV, ff 


Inc 





UARTERS FOR 


YOUR HEAD@ 





Experienced engine men, who are 
trained in analyzing the power / 
needs of cotton gins, are at your “@ 
service at your Caterpillar Dealer. 

We can quickly and accurately 
determine your requirements and 
give you an estimate on repower- 

ing with sure-starting, sure-running 

Cat Cotton Gin Engines. This serv- 

ice is without cost, so call us, today! 


ARKANSAS 


J. A. Riggs Tractor Company 


Skilled mechanics are ready to answer Little Rock — Fort Smith — McGhee — 
your call for service, day or night wee West Memphis — Camden —Jonesboro 
specialized tools and know-how in- 

sure a minimum of downtime! 


MONEY-SAVING SERVICE... 


ILLINOIS 
John Fabick Tractor Co. 


Salem — Marion 


MISSISSIPPI 


Stribling Bros. Machinery Co. 
PARTS — IN STOCK... Jackson — Greenwood — Gulfport 


No waiting for replacement parts — 
we have complete parts stocks for all MISSOURI 


models of Cat Gin Engines. They're ‘ 
the same precision quality as the John Fabick Tractor Co. 


ones they replace! St. Louis — Sikeston — Jefferson City 


TEXAS 


Central Texas Machinery Co. 
Abilene — San Angelo — Odessa 


COMPLETE LINE OF GIN Darr Equipment Co. 
POWER... Dallas — Gladewater — Wichita Falls 


Cat Gin Engines are available in Wm. K. Holt Machinery Co. 


9 sizes up to 400 HP for con- ice seat , 
Guecns dete. A wide selection af San Antonio — Corpus Christi — Austin 


mountings, clutches, cooling sys- 

tems, starting systems and other West Texas Equipment Co. 
attachments enable you to custom- Amarillo — Lubbock 

tailor power to your preference! 
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Progress of the Crop 


UNE ENDED with cotton over most of the Belt in good condition to 

face the critical two months ahead. Normal or slightly higher tem- 
peratures—the kind of weather cotton wants and insects don’t—pre- 
vailed in most sections; and the spotted areas that had too little or too 
much rain were not yet seriously worried about cotton in most cases. 
As far as cotton is concerned, even flooded Texas areas may well! be 
better off than a year ago when the Rio Grande was down to a trickle 
cr only a trace of water. 

Partly checked by the temperatures, insects on the whole are in- 
creasing but most states report no alarming infestations or damage. Ex- 
ceptions may be the grasshoppers which are present in large numbers 
and hurting some cotton in the Southwest; rather heavy weevil num- 
bers in parts of the Midsouth; and miscellaneous, localized damage from 


other pests in a few spots. 


ALABAMA was mostly rather dry, in 
spite of scattered beneficial showers, 
and some heavier rains. Cotton was 
blooming and squaring. The crop in the 
Sand Mountain area is quite late. Wee- 
vils were present in light to moderate 
numbers in most fields, and some poi- 
soning has been done. 

“Wonderful progress” described. the 
crop in ARIZONA, where the first bale 
was picked from stub cotton about three 
weeks earlier than the previous record. 
Insect damage had been light to date, 
although there were some farmers tak- 
ing control measures in the lower irri- 
gated valleys; and insects are on the 
increase. Lygus bug counts have run 
high and growers are being urged to 
fight them. 


ARKANSAS needed a general rain, 
but cotton has done very well and fields 
are the cleanest in years. Older cotton 
has been blooming and putting on 
squares. Weevils increased the last week 
of June, with 19 percent of scouted 
fields found infested. Aphids and spider 
mites are in many fields north of the 
Arkansas River, but are low in num- 
bers to the south. 

The weather got warmer in CALIFOR- 
NIA at the end of the month after an 
earlier cool spell and winds that retard- 
ed cotton’s growth. Irrigation was under 
way in most areas. Imperial Valley cot- 
ton has continued to progress favorably. 
Palo Verde Valley reports good growth 
and fruiting. The San Joaquin crop is 
doing better with the warmer weather. 


Many growers are using geese for weed- 
ing cotton. Wilt has been hurting some 
in Tulare and Kings Counties. 

GEORGIA has been very hot and soil 
moisture is rather badly depleted, de- 
spite temporary benefits from showers 
to moderate rains. Cotton, however, was 
mostly in fair to good condition, al- 
though there was moderate to heavy 
shedding in central counties. Weevils 
have become more numerous, due to 
heavier emergence from hibneration and 
appearance of first-generation weevils 
in southern areas. 

Scattered showers did little to relieve 
the hot weather in LOUISIANA, where 
young cotton needed rain at the end of 
June. Older cotton is fruiting abun- 
dantly but needs rain in the northeast. 
Weevils have been numerous but the 
hot, dry weather has favored their con- 
trol. Weevil survival in cages at Tallu- 
lah at mid-June was 3.54 percent against 
0.6 a year ago; thrips, aphids, spider 
mites, fleahoppers and other pests are 
showing up. 

Most of MISSISSIPPI has been hot 
and dry. Young cotton needs rain in 
most areas. Fields have been well culti- 
vated and the weather has helped check 
the rather heavy weevil population. Flea- 
hoppers have done light to medium dam- 
age in some fields examined, and boll- 
worm eggs and larvae have been found, 
although not in serious proportions. 

MISSOURI’ cotton generally is in 
good condition, with most fields chopped 
and the first blooms being reported. 
Rain was needed by most areas. The 
grasshopper situation is becoming seri- 
ous, and farmers have been strongly 
urged to poison immediately. 

Thunderstorms were reported in NEW 





outstanding, we concluded 
to add this lint cleaner to 
the elaborately equipped 
gin, and also put one in 
the new plant behind the 
air type Lint Cleaners.” 


Moss Lint Cleaner 





R. E. Hilburn, Owner of 3 New Mexico 
Cotton Gins, says: 


“In 1952 we were faced with the problem of how to bést improve our 
gins for maximum results. In one plant we added elaborate over- 
head cleaning machinery, in another, which was a new plant we 
were building, we installed air type Lint Cleaners. In the other we 
installed the Moss Lint Cleaner. 


“The performance of the plant with the Moss Lint Cleaner was so 


Hilburn Gin No. 1—McDonald, N. M. 


MOSS-GORDIN iat eee . 


P. O. Box 631 
AMITE, LA. 


3116 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 


R. E. HILBURN, Owner 


P. O. Box 2663 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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MEXICO late in June, with amounts of 
rainfall generally light. Most dryland 
cotton needed rain, while irrigated cot- 
ton in New Mexico was doing well. The 
crop was beginning to bloom in the 
Pecos Valley, and cultivation and chop- 
ping were under way. Little trouble has 
been reported thus far with insects in 
cotton fields, but lygus bugs have been 
showing up in tremendous numbers in 
alfalfa, 

Cotton’s condition in NORTH CARO- 
LINA was described as “fair to good” 
with cultivation 50-60 percent complete. 
Dry to very dry conditions were re- 
ported in Scotland, Anson, Gaston, Cleve- 
land, Northampton and Halifax Coun- 
ties. Boll weevil infestations continued 
to vary widely from field to field; other 
insect pests appeared only in negligible 
numbers. 

In OKLAHOMA cotton made excellent 
progress late in June with weather hot 
and dry. Moisture was needed in some 
sections of the state. Grasshoppers re- 
mained the number one insect menace 
in Oklahoma, while weevils were begin- 
ning to emerge in large numbers in 
eastern counties. 

SOUTH CAROLINA was hot and dry, 
and cotton was blooming and fruiting in 
the Coastal Plains area and squaring 
through the rest of the state. Much of 
the crop in the Piedmont area is late 
and small, but prospects continued to 
be fair to good. 

Bollworms and eggs were numerous 
in Coastal Plains counties, but other 
insect pests were reported to be de- 
creasing. 

Hot, dry weather in TENNESSEE was 
general over the state, with scattered 
showers. Cotton was making fair to ex- 
cellent progress. 

Generally, cotton in TEXAS had been 
making good progress. Recent heavy 
rains in the Rio Grande Valley helped 
cotton in the northern part but did some 
damage in the southern part, where 
the harvest has been under way. A cot- 
ton field day scheduled at the Texas 
Experiment Station at Weslaco was 
cancelled due to the heavy rains. Boll 
weevils and bollworms are migrating in- 
to late fields, and heavy infestations are 
occurring overnight. Red spiders are re- 
ported building up in the Lower Valley 
also, with pink bollworms showing a 
gradual buildup. 

Harvest was continuing in the Coastal 
Bend area. Boll weevil infestations were 
light here, as were populations of boll- 
worm and spider mites. In the Upper 
Coastal area, boll weevil infestation was 
increasing. 

Late-planted cotton in Central and 
Southeast Texas needed rain. In East 
and Central Texas overwintered boll 
weevils continued heavy. In the South 
Central area and northward fleahopper 
infestations were building up. 

In North and Northeast Texas cotton 
continued generally to look good. Thrips 
populations were injurious in some 
fields, and grasshoppers were damaging 
fields in the area, as they were over the 
eastern third of the state. 

After much replanting, cotton in the 
northwest part of Texas was up to fair 
stands. A heavy fleahopper infestation 
was reported on the South Plains, where 
an increase in weeds was blamed for the 
buildup. Injurious infestations of thrips 
were reported in scattered fields in the 
area. Grasshoppers were migrating to 
cotton fields in some parts of this sec- 
tion. 
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F. M. Loring Jr., Dies 
June 22 in Boston 


Funeral services were held June 24 in 
Boston for Fred M. Loring, Jr., Ludlow 
Manufacturing & Sales Co. He was 48 
years old. Loring died unexpectedly the 
morning of June 22. 

He started with Ludlow in 1923 after 
his graduation from Melrose High 


F. M. LORING, Jr. 


School, Melrose, Mass. His first position 
was that of clerk. 

Subsequently he was sent to the Gal- 
veston bagging sales office. In the late 
1920’s he was transferred to the com- 
pany’s Atlanta office, and in 1929 he 
was placed in charge of the Memphis 
office. It was in 1938 that he was made 
manager of bagging and twine sales and 
transferred to the company’s home of- 
fice in Boston. 

Survivors include his wife, Inez Smith 
Loring, his mother and two brothers. 


Secretary, Maid Share 
Spotlight in Texas 


The Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Maid of Cotton were scheduled to be on 
hand for the dedication of the Laguna 
Madre Causeway and the Padre Island 
Park at Port Isabel, Texas, July 3-4-5. 


Secretary Ezra Taft Benson was 
scheduled to be the principal speaker 
Saturday morning at dedication cere- 
monies, and Maid of Cotton Beverly 
Pack, El Paso, was to take part in a 
style show that afternoon. - 


Textile Machinery Exhibit 
To Open at Greenville 


The eighteenth biennial Southern Tex- 
tile Exposition will be held Oct. 4-8 at 
Greenville, S.C., with a total of 280 
exhibitors representing all sections of 
the U.S. and three foreign countries. 

This exhibit will be housed in 80,000 
square feet of exhibit space in Textile 
Hall and in a just-completed permanent 
annex. Theme is Tomorrow’s Mill To- 
day. Machinery, equipment and supplies 
will be shown. 
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e Farms Can Keep Up 
With Population 


“NO MATTER in what direction we 
look, the prospects are that, with proper 
attention to agricultural research, farm 
life in the future not only will be more 
efficient, but less back-breaking and 
more pleasant,” says Dr. Byron T. Shaw, 
administrator of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service, USDA. At the same 
time, farmers will be able to meet the 
needs of an expanding population. 

In a recent talk at the North Platte 
Experiment Station, North Platte, Nebr., 
Doctor Shaw discussed improvements 
which may come about within the next 
50 years in agriculture. 

Dietary standards can rise, he said, 
and the special nutritional needs of old 
people must be met. The increasing 
numbers of elderly people will need 
more protein, minerals and vitamins and 
less high energy foods. 

The first responsibility of agriculture, 
he said, is to provide enough for every- 
body. The second responsibility is this: 
“Can research insure that the food and 
fiber will be forthcoming at decreasing 
cost, with minimum strain upon our re- 
sources of land, manpower, and capital, 
and in accordance with the nutritional 
needs of the people?” 

Most important clue to production 
gains lies in the areas of current diffi- 
culties on which scientists are now work- 
ing—or should be working, the USDA 
official pointed out. Farmers still lose 
$13 billion a year to insects, diseases, 
parasites, weeds, inadequate harvesting, 
mechanical damage, weather and similar 
hazards. 

In addition to reducing these losses, 
Doctor Shaw said, future needs can be 
provided through better use of fertiliz- 
ers, redesigned animals and plants which 
are better adapted to their environments, 
establishment of crops in new areas, im- 
proved soil care, more efficient use of 
water and improved efficiency in use of 
farm labor. 

But, Doctor Shaw warned, “progress 
won’t be automatic. We can’t sit back 
and trust that things will take care of 
themselves. We need to look ahead in our 
research and direct our energies toward 
the opportunities as well as the respon- 
sibilities.” 


Feed Officers Named 
At Oklahoma City 


The Association of Southern Feed & 
Fertilizer Control Officials met June 
21-22 at Oklahoma City and named FE. A. 
Epps, Jr., Baton Rouge, La., president. 
Epps is chief chemist for the Louisiana 
Department of Agriculture and Immi- 
gration. 

Other officers elected included Dr. 
M. P. Etheredge, state chemist, State 
College, Miss., vice-president; and 
Bruce Poundstone, department of feed 
and fertilizer, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, secretary-treasurer. 

Over 100 persons, including 48 con- 
trol officials and 65 feed and fertilizer 
industry representatives, attended the 
meeting. Seventeen states were repre- 
sented. 


@ For the 1954 ginning season, 
order bale identification tags in colors 
other than RED. This will strengthen 
the “red tag” system for marking sus- 
pected fire-packed bales. 
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Our New Offices and 
New Plant Addition 


FEW MONTHS AGO we published work- 
in-progress pictures of the 6,000- 
square-foot addition to our building at 3116 
Commerce Street in Dallas and felt that 
many of our readers might like to see some 
pictures made after it was completed. Nat- 
urally, we are proud of our more comfortable 
and more spacious offices and the improved 





e ABOVE—Picture shows the glass-enclosed entrance 
from Commerce Street, the reception area in the center, 
two open offices flanking the reception area, and the 
hallway which separates two rows of private offices. 


e AT LEFT—The office shown here is typical of 10 
private offices that open off the hallway pictured above. 
R. Haughton, left, publisher of The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, is shown with Dick Haughton, Jr., president, 
at the latter’s desk. 


working conditions they provide. Half of 
the addition is new plant area and this has 
enabled us to speed up production of The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press and give our 
commercial printing customers improved 
service. The pictures on this page do a good 
job, but they are a poor substitute for a per- 
sonal visit. So why not drop by the next 
time you are in Dallas? You are always 
welcome at The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. 


e ABOVE—This picture, made in the plant, shows part 
ees of the bindery at left, three of the smaller presses in the 
— - foreground, and the composing room in the far back- 
ue ground. The two rows of fluorescent lights designate the 
new addition to the plant. 


e AT LEFT—Two of the larger presses can be seen at 
the far right, and some of the smaller presses in the left 
background. The shipping department is out of view in 
the left foreground. 








MODERNIZE 
YOUR 
LINT ROOM 


— IT PAYS — 


Your Carver Man will be glad 
to help you study your possibilities. 
Call him today 





“Standard Throughout the World” 
LINTERS MOTOR DRIVEN or GROUP DRIVE 


“A Sharp Saw Will Cut Lint” 
GUMMERS THE TRULINE GUMMER is the ANSWER 





HULLERS-SEPARATING MACHINERY 





CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


DALLAS MEMPHIS ATLANTA FRESNO 
3200 CANTON ST. 146 E. BUTLER ST. FOSTER ST. 3342 S. MAPLE ST. 


REPAIR PARTS STOCKS AT ALL POINTS 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THE COTTON GIN AND OIL MILL Press + July 3, 1954 





RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name 
and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by 
Thursday morning of week of issue. Please write plainly. 





Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE — Covokers—rolls—expellers—141 and 
176-saw cumpletely rebuilt Carver linters—fans— 
36” Chandler and Carver hullers—26” motor driven 
attrition mill—filter presses—Gruendler Jr. ham- 
mer mill—No. 8 cake breaker—screw conveyor.— 
Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., Inc., 1212 S. In- 
dustrial, Dallas, Texas. Telephone PRospect 5958. 





OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Complete 
solvent plants, rebuilt twin motor Anderson high 
speed expellers, French screw presses, stack cook- 
ers, meal covlers, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittuck and Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Ia. 


FOR SALE—72-"5” coohers, rolls, formers, cake 
presses and parts, accumulators-pumps, hull-pack- 
ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and disc 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 
baling presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet machines, pneumatic seed unloader. 
If it’s used in oil mill, we have it.—V. A. Lessor 
and Co., P. O. Box No. 108, Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Several late model French screw 
presses.__Write Box “ACD”, c/o Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Eight standard 14 box French 
presses ; one French hydraulic former; one French 
hydraulic pump; one Bauer Bros. cake _ breaker, 
No. 8; one steel frame Atlanta utility hull packer ; 
one 100 pounds Richardson seed scales; one Helm 
saw filing machine.—Arcadia Cotton Oil Co., 
Arcadia, La. 





Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE: To be moved—4-70 Murray gin; 4-70 
Mitchell extractor feeders; one Murray 5-cylinder 
airline cleaner; one Murray incline 6-cylinder 
cleaner with late model press and condenser, all 
electric power. Gin in good condition and has run 
every year.—Artesia Alfalfa Grower’s Association, 
Artesia, N.M. 

a ae re one Sesiibeadhe 
FOR SALE—Good values in gins to move. Also 
gins to operate where now located. Suggest you 
act now while available-—M. M. Phillips, phone 
5-8555, day or night. P. O. Box 1288, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 





Electric Motors 


. . Repair 


Partial list of motors in stock: 
1—3v0 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
1—2560 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4—200 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
6—200 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4—150 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
2—150 hp. 83/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 


e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 
of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


W. M. Smith Electric Co. 


Lubbock Dallas 
3-4711 HU-2801 


Harlingen 
3905 


toad 


Equipment Wanted 





WANTED— Used 2-80 saw all steel Continental or 
any other good make gin plant complete including 
cleaner. With or without engine. Give list of 
equipment and lowest cash price F.O.B. shipping 
point.—Write immediately to U. Fabela, 1136 E. 
River St., El Paso, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Cotton gin in Grimes county | 
lola, Texas; excellent condition, large warehouse 
with three acres of land. Phone Navasota, Texas 
56-6815 or write P. O. Box 191, Navasota, Texas. 





FOR SALE—4-66” three-cylinder Mitchell Super- 
Jems, 1951 model. Now repaired and ready to 
operate—bargain.—Edwards Gin, Muleshoe, Tex- 
as. Phone 5670 or 7980. 





FOR SALE—Partial list of late model machinery 
for your gin plant. One all steel Continental down 
packing press. Steel Cleaners: One 48”, 6-cyl- 
inder and ohe 10 foot 4-cylinder horizontal Lum- 
mus, one 50”, 4-cylinder and one 72”, 6-cylinder 
Continental incline, and two Continental barrel 
type air lines. One 72” “VS” Murray separator, 
one 14 foot steel and one 10 foot wood frame bur 
machines. One 32’ 6” right hand all steel Lummus 
conveyor distributor. Large selection of late model 
all steel air blast gins, condensers, press pumps, 
trampers, fans and hundreds of other excellent 
items for your gin plant. Anything in the new 
gin machinery line. For your largest, oldest and 
most reliable source of guaranteed late model 
used and reconditioned gin machinery, contact us. 
Qualified graduate engineer to assist you with 
any of your machinery problems. Call us regard- 
ing any machinery you have for sale or trade.— 
R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tel.: 
Day 2-8141, Night 3-7929, Waco, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Gullett tramper, 





with hot roll boxes. 4-80 DC 
steel Continental brush gins. 5-60” V-belt Super 
Mitchells with drying attachments. Burner and 
Mitchell conveyor distributor. 1-66” cast iron head 
Super Mitchell. 4-60” Mitchell LEF. 4-66” V-belt 
convertible Mitchells. 1-60” V-belt standard Mitch- 
ell. 1-60” model 40 side discharge Continental con- 
denser. 1-70” 1949 model Lummus up discharge 
condenser. One 6-cylinder 45” Stacy steel cleaner. 
One 5-cylinder 50” Hardwicke-Etter steel cleaner. 
One 1952 model Gullett separator. One Continental 
66” 4X feeder. Two Continental 4 cylinder steel 
incline cleaners. One Continental 2-trough dryer 
with sand burner and piping. 1-12 and 1-16 Lum- 
mus thermo cleaner. One good 5-80 belt distribu- 
tor.—Bill Smith, phone 4-9626 and 4-7847, Box 
694, Abilene, Texas. 


V-belt drive, all 





FOR SALE—Continental gin complete in every 
detail to be moved, consisting of three Pratt 
seventy’s and one eighty, four all steel Mitchell 
cleaners and extractors, double box steel bound 
hydraulic press, case, ram and pump. E.J. Con- 
tinental tramper, and powered with Fairbanks- 
Morse twin cylinder upright 80 h.p. full diesel 
with clutch. This gin is in first class condition, 
and priced for quick sale.—Call or write Curtis 
C. Wright, 323 No. 15 St., Ft. Smith, Ark. 
Phone 3-5369. 





FOR QUICK SALE~—To be moved: 3-80 saw 
Cen-Tennial gin complete, 5 motors (one 100 h.p., 
two 75 h.p., one 25 h.p., and one 15 h.p.,); 3 
back gin cleaners; Mitchell feeder extractors; 
Murray 22 shelf drier; Cen-Tennial 11 shelf 
drier ; conveyor distributor ; 2 Jembo drums; Cen- 
Tennial 4 cylinder cleaner; 14’ bur machine; 5- 
cylinder incline cleaner; double box steel bound 
press; tramper and 3 cylinder pump; 4,000 gallon 
propane gas tank and vaporizer; 2 Mitchell gas 
burners 750,000 and 1,000,000 B.T.U.; 1 Cen- 
Tennial down draft condenser. All-in A-1 condi- 
tion, together with office, scale and equipment. 
Large cotton and seed houses, with one w 
frame steel clad building for baled cotton 28 x 
64’; one Braden all steel gin building with shed. 
Price will be right.-Write or call P. T. Pinckney, 
eonaoe. Care Lake County Oil Mill, Tiptonville, 
enn. 





FOR SALE-—Big bur machinery: One 14 foot 
steel Lummus with three drum after cleaner; 
one 10 foot Continental steel; one 14 foot Hard- 
wicke-Etter wood frame; one 72” Continental 
separator and 72” Continental six drum incline 
cleaner; several 50 inch four to six drum 
cleaners. These and many other items for your 
gin on display for your inspection. Open 24 hours 
for your convenience. The largest stock of all 
steel reconditioned, repainted and guaranteed 
gin machinery in the South. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed, ask our customers. Fully equipped to deliver 
and install the machinery you buy from us.— 
Spencer & Sons Cotton Gin Sales & Service, 
display on lot 5 miles north on Highway 81, 
phone, wire, write, Georgetown, Texas. 
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WANTED-—Set lint cleaners for 3-80 saw gin.— 
Drew Cotton Seed Oil Mill, P. O. Box 210, Monti- 
cello, Ark. 





WANTED—Used up-packing all steel Hardwicke- 
Etter press. Need only boxes, circle and supports. 
Advise condition and quote lowest price.—Peoples 
Gin Co., Henning, Tenn. 





Personnel Ads 


WANTED—French expeller operator and repair- 
man. Process soybeans.—McAlester Oil Mill Co., 
Box 275, McAlester, Okla. 


WANTED—Control chemist thoroughly  experi- 
enced in cottonseed, and soybean process con- 
trol. Experience in fertilizer, and manufactured 
feeds desirable.—Write Box “BX”, c/o Cotton 
and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, 
exas. 











WANTED—Position as day or night superinten- 
dent. 25 years experience. Can furnish A-1 ref- 
erences.._Address E. L. King, 900 Locust St., 
Huntsville, Ala. Phone 173-W. 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 





FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
= + Se Services first. Contact your nearest 
ranch. 





FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 918 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 





FOR SALE—One 8 x 9 six-cylinder M-M butane 
or natural gas engine; 1 twin 6 Minneapolis-Mo- 
line butane or natural gas engine; one 150 h.p. 
Worthington diesel engine; one 75 h.p. 2300 volt. 
3-phase, 900 r.p.m. motor and starting switch; 
one 120 h.p. F.B.M. full diesel engine; one 25 h.p. 
upright boiler. New LeRoi engines for sale or 
trade.—Bill Smith, phone 4-9626 and 4-7847, Box 
694, Abilene, Texas. 





FOR SALE—1,750,000 B.T.U., McConnell, natural 
or bottled gas burner, completely reconditioned 
and like new, including all pipe fittings, $550.— 
Write Box “YO”, c/o Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 





FOR SALE—One 210-A twin M-M natural gas 
engine. Completely rebuilt. With new engine 
guarantee. Price $2,750.—Write or call T. V. 
Jackson, Manager, Farmers Union Co-op Gin, 
Terral, Okla. 





FOR SALE—One 6-cylinder 150-160 h.p. GMC 
oil engine. Good condition. Sell cheap.--Write 
L. Gladish, Jr., Box 151, Scottsboro, Ala. 





FOR SALE: Fairbanks-Morse diesel, 150 h.p., two 
eylinder engine 32E14, Serial 801614. Good condi- 
tion except one cylinder and piston. Will sell as 
unit or parts.—Ronnie F. Greenwell, Hayti, Mo. 





FOR SALE-—One 20 h.p., 440 volt, 1750 r.p.m. GE 
electric motor with starter and base. One 25 h.p., 
2200 volt, 1800 r.p.m. Fairbanks BB electric motor 
with starter and base.—Fort Worth Machinery 
Company, 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 





Progress Reports Released 


Recent progress reports released by 
the Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, College Station, include the follow- 
ing: 

Cotton Variety Tests at Beeville, 1951- 
53, No. 1686, by Lucas Reyes and R. A. 
Hall; Cotton Variety Tests at Prairie 
View, 1951-53, No. 1690, by Oliver E. 
Smith and John C. Williams; and Cot- 
ton Variety Tests, Brazos River Valley 
Laboratory, 1951-53, No. 1689, by J. E. 
Roberts and D. T. Killough. 
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Rio Grande Water Supply 
Has Definite Limits 


The Rio Grande cannot assure water 
for irrigating more than 620,000 acres 
of land in the Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas, even with the addition of a grav- 
ity canal and additional storage above 
Falcon Reservoir, water men were told 
at a meeting in McAllen June 22. Harry 
Burleigh, engineer for the U.S. Bureau 
of Reclamation, made the statement to 
about 75 representatives of a half dozen 
water districts. 

Water will have to be brought in 
from outside if the Valley ever wants 
to irrigate more than 700,000 acres. This 
analysis is based on an estimated re- 
quirement of 2.19 feet per acre of water 
for presently irrigated lands, and on the 
annual water yield of the Rio Grande. 


Friendship Co-op Gin 
Re-Elects Directors 


R. H. Brookshire, Tom Tallas, Henry 
Labaj, Anton Cadan and Louis Shirocky 
have been re-elected directors of the 
Friendship (Texas) Cooperative Gin Co. 
Tallas has been elected a director of 
Cen-Tex Cooperative Oil Mill, Thorn- 
dale. 


From Our Washington Bureau 
(Continued from Page 31) 


spells. Developing cold-resistance will be 
a “tough problem,” according to Dr. 
W. H. Tharp, cotton researcher at Belts- 
ville, Md., but one that he believes must 
be solved. Where the research will be 
done has not been decided, but selected 
state experiment stations and Beltsville 
are to conduct the project. 


e Butter Sales Disappointing — U*D \ 
now has its first authoritative word on 
the effects of lower butter prices. In 
the first month of reduced government 
price support, butter buying went up 7 
percent. Meantime, however, margarine 
retained most of the advantage it gained 
last year. 

These conclusions are from the De- 
partment itself, based on a study by the 
Market Research Corporation. Increase 
in butter sales has been a frank disap- 
pointment to some officials here who had 
hoped to see a jump of some 15 percent. 


e Modern Parity — One thing that all 
hands now appear to be agreed on in 
Washington is that cotton and other 
basic crops should be placed on “modern 
parity,” starting in 1956. The new parity 
standard, in the case of cotton, will 
mean a dollar-cents drop in the actual 
support rate for growers. 

Cotton parity, now at 35.09 cents per 
pound, would be 33.77 cents under the 
new standard. 

Provision for the switch-over after 
next year has been approved by both the 
advocates of “rigid” and of “flexible” 
price supports, 


e Cotton Exports Continue Strong—The 
trend toward stronger markets for U.S. 
export cotton has continued, latest USDA 
reports show. In April, officials an- 
nounce, exports “maintained the high 
level of recent months when a total of 
434,000 bales were exported.” Exports in 
the current trade year are running 
about 12 percent above a year earlier. 
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—— Presenting 


E. L. Puckett 





Amory, Miss. 


E. L. PUCKETT, Amory, Miss., presi- 
dent of the Amory Cotton Oil Co., was 
born in Amory in 1906. He was gradu- 
ated from Amory High School in 1924 
and from Mississippi State College in 
1928. His degree was in electrical engi- 
neering. 

Puckett’s first position was with the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y., 
and in the fall of 1928 he returned to 
Amory to become president and general 
manager of Gilmore-Puckett Lumber Co. 

It was in 1929 that he became presi- 
dent and general manager of the Amory 
Cotton Oil Co. Puckett is also vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Bank of Amory 
and president and general manager of 
the Mississippian Railway. 

In 1949-50 the crusher was president 
of the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association, and he has been a delegate 
to the National Cotton Council. 

He has served the Methodist Church 
as a member of the board of stewards 
and has been an alderman in his commu- 
nity. 


USDA Sells 30 Tank Cars 
Crude Cottonseed Oil 


During the week ended June 25, 1954, 
Commodity Credit Corporation sold 30 
tank cars of crude cottonseed oil for ex- 
port under Announcement NO-CS-7, as 
amended, F. P. Biggs, director, New 
Orleans CSS Commodity Office, has an- 
nounced. 

Vegetable Oil Products Co., Ine., 
bought the 30 tank cars of 60,000 pounds 
each, 


Hale Center Co-op Gin 
Elects Directors 


At its annual meeting the Hale Center 


(Texas) Cooperative Gin Co. elected 
to its board of directors the following: 
Grady Shepard, C. H. Thomas, George 
E. Smith, G. C. Johnson, M. E. Florida, 
F. F. McBeth and Jim Bob Curry. Man- 
ager is J. L. Goode. 
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@ Soybean Diseases 
Build Up Fast 


THE TEN top-ranking diseases of soy- 
beans cost more than 12 percent of the 
crop last year, USDA says, thus fulfill- 
ing a historic pattern. When a minor, 
trouble-free crop gets big, diseases build 
up, the Department points out. 

Soybeans have expanded 9-fold in 
acreage and 12-fold in production in two 
decades. And from relative obscurity 
have risen the big 10 diseases of soy- 
beans which now do $100 million of 
damage annually. 

Top soybean diseases of the South are 
bacterial pustule, wildfire, target spot, 
sclerotial blight and root knot nematode. 
In the North Central States the worst 
diseases are brown stem rot, stem cank- 
er, frogeye, bacterial blight, bacterial 
pustule, wildfire and rhizoctonia root 
rot. 


Kern County Has Highest 
Yield in California 


Kern County, California, which led 
the nation last year in total cotton 
production, is also reported as leading 
California in yield per acre. Average 
yield per acre was 770 pounds. 

In second place was Imperial County 
with 718 pounds. The state’s average 
was 632 pounds. (Arizona’s high yields 
are discussed in a staff article in this 
issue), 


William G. Lodwick Named 
Administrator of FAS 


William G. Lodwick, an Iowan who 
has had broad experience in agriculture 
—both as a farmer in his home state 
and as an advisor in the foreign field— 
has been appointed by Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Ezra Taft Benson as adminis- 
trator of USDA’s Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service. 

Clayton E. Whipple, who has served 
as acting administrator of the FAS, will 
continue in his position as deputy ad- 
ministrator. 


Hen’s Social Position 
No Problem in Cage 


The New Mexico hen is getting “high- 
falutin’.” She no longer has to fight 
for space at the feeder, scramble over 
a half-dozen of her sisters to get on the 
nest, or worry over her social position 
in the laying house. 

She has a home of her own with feed, 
water, and a nesting place — all within 
pecking distance. She is a “cage hen,” 
living and working in a modern egg fac- 
tory known as the cage plant. 

The practice of keeping hens in indi- 
vidual cages has made rapid growth in 
New Mexico in the past year, says H. L. 
Mathews, Extension poultryman at New 
Mexico A. & M. College. Those who have 
chosen the cage method have found that 
there are advantages and disadvantages 
to the system. 

Advantages of the system are it 
makes culling easier, there is no canni- 
balism or pick-outs and mortality 1s 
less. It also provides for more uniform 
production if all cages are kept filled 
at all times, and there is maximum util- 
ization of the laying house. 
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@ World Group Seeks 
Wider Cotton Use 


DELEGATES from major cotton grow- 
ing and consuming countries concen- 
trated their attention on ways to de- 
velop new, expanded markets at the 
recent International Cotton Advisory 
Committee conference in Brazil. In doing 
so, they agreed with the position of U.S. 
representatives and discontinued any ef- 
fort to divide the world cotton market. 

Read P. Dunn, Jr., directer of for- 
eign trade, National Cotton Council, 
who remained in South America to sur- 
vey the outlook for cotton production, 
said in a statement issued through his 
office: 

“The ICAC recognized that there are 
possibilities of expanding markets for 
cotton products around the world through 
(a) research and development to in- 
crease efficiency, improve quality and 
lower prices; (b) promotion to stimu- 
late demand; (c) economic development 
to expand purchasing power; and (d) 
relaxation of trade restrictions to lower 
prices and encourage trade.” 

Both Dunn and Dr. Claudius T. 
Murchison, economic advisor to the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, emphasized that most of the 
work in this field of expanding con- 
sumption would have to be done by pri- 
vate industry itself. 

In discussing the question of prices, 
Doctor Murchison pointed out that the 
problem does not lie primarily with the 
cost of raw cotton or manufacturing 
operations, but with the secondary or 
“subsidiary” processes after cloth leaves 
the loom. 

He said that the “subsidiary costs” 
incurred on the “last mile” traveled by 
fabrics from looms to store counters are 
more significant than raw cotton and 
original fabric costs in keeping textiles 
beyond the reach of many potential cus- 
tomers — especially in under-developed 
areas. 

He cited the example of the American 
garment industry which, while contend- 
ing with the highest initial fabric costs, 
is able through efficient mass-produc- 
tion techniques to supply unlimited 
amounts and varieties of clothing at the 
world’s lowest prices. This, he said, 
is one secret of expanded cotton con- 
sumption in the U.S. and could create 
vast new markets overseas. 

Also contributing to the low rate of 
cotton consumption in many regions, 
Doctor Murchison said, are trade re- 
strictions discriminating against con- 
sumer goods owing to undue emphasis 
on heavy, capital goods. He urged the 
ICAC delegates to consider the need for 
a basic shift from “the economics of 
production to the economics of consump- 
tion.” 

If U.S. consumers, Doctor Murchison 
said, were “saddled with the same re- 
strictions that are found in many other 
countries, our economy would collapse.” 

Dunn described in detail successful 
programs of market research and pro- 
motion which have made cotton the pre- 
dominant textile fiber and leading fash- 
ion fabric in the U.S. 


@ JIM JORDAN has _ been 
named manager of Sequoia Cooperative 
Gin, Visalia, Calif. He succeeds ERV 
TERRELL, who resigned. Jordan has 
been president of the Kaweah-Delta Co- 
operative Gin, Tulare, for several years. 
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Memphis Drinking More, 
But It’s Only Milk 


@ MEMPHIS is drinking seven 
percent more now—but it’s milk. 
USDA last fall made a new 
study of the milk marketing 
situation in the city, a study to 
find out from housewives the 
reasons for shifts in per capita 
consumption of milk and other 
dairy products. The study, not 
yet completely released, showed 
that consumption of fluid milk 
in Memphis was seven percent 
greater than it had been a year 
earlier. Preliminary findings 
indicate that promotion by press, 
radio and TV and at point of 
sales helped increase consump- 
tion. “It was found,” said 
USDA, “that promotional efforts 
are not only useful but essential 
if maximum sales of milk are 
obtained.” 


Seedburo Reduces Price, 
Changes Sales Policy 


The Seedburo Equipment Co., Chica- 
go, has announced a price reduction 
from $420 to $345 on model 400-G Stein- 
lite Moisture Tester. Company officials 
said that the price reduction becomes 
effective July 11 and has been brought 
about by a change in method of distri- 
bution, to direct selling to the trade. 

Seedburo believes that this change 
will improve service and delivery, main- 
tain quality of product and reduce con- 
siderably the cost of distribution. This 
saving, amounting to the price reduc- 
tion involved, is being passed on to the 
consumer, the announcement stated. 

The firm emphasized that the price 
reduction entails no saving in manufac- 
turing costs, no change in production 
and no change in quality of materials 
used. Distributors and salesmen have 
been notified of the change in company 
policy. 


New Mexico Man Visits 
Hyderabad, Pakistan 


Dr. Robert A. Nichols, dean and di- 
rector of agriculture at New Mexico 
A. & M. College, State College, left June 
21 for a four-week stay in Hyderabad, 
Pakistan. While there he is to survey the 
possibility of setting up an agricultural 
program in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Sind. 


Better Peanuts Developed 


Two peanut varieties just released by 
the North Carolina Experiment Station, 
Raleigh, show promise of out-perform- 
ing old varieties by about 15 percent, 
according to a report made by the sta- 
tion. They are designated NC-1 and NC-2 
and are the result of several years of 
work in peanut breeding. Both are hy- 
brids of commercial types. 

Quality and uniformity of both of the 
new varieties have been good in tests 
thus far. The NC-1 peanut was valued 
at $328 per acre, and the NC-2 at $341. 
This compares with $289 per acre for 
farm stock peanuts. 
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Briton Re-Elected Head of 
International Crushers 


Guy Chipperfield of Great Britain 
was re-elected president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Seed Crushers at 
the thirty-second annual congress held 
at Cannes, France, during June. 

Other officers elected for 1954-55 were 
H. Williemsen, Germany, senior vice- 
president; Thomas L. Daniels, U.S., sec- 
ond vice-president; M. Coyette, Belgium, 
honorary vice-president; and A. E. Peel, 
Great Britain, re-elected secretary. 

Next year’s meeting will be held at 
Baden-Baden at the invitation of Ger- 
man crushers. 

About 650 delegates and guests from 17 
countries attended the 1954 meeting, in- 
cluding 16 delegates from the U.S. 
Paul E. Quintus, director, fats and oils 
division, USDA, and Thomas L. Daniels, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapo- 
lis, addressed the meeting. 

J. C. A. Faure of British Unilever, 
London, told the conference that the 
world supply of fats and oils available 
for export this year exceeds the prewar 
level for the first time. 

He said that exports were likely to 
reach the record total of 5.9 million tons, 
450,000 tons greater than in 1953 and 
72,000 tons above the prewar average. 

Import requirements were estimated 
by Faure at 5.3 million tons, against 
about 5.2 million in 1953. 

He pointed out that while world pro- 
duction this year is sufficient to restore 
per capita consumption to about the 
prewar level of 22.1 pounds, production 
must increase about 300,000 tons each 
year to maintain per capita supplies in 
face of the increasing world population. 


e@ Mechanization Meet 
Will Hear Wells 


O. V. WELLS, Washington, administra- 


tor, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
USDA, will address the eighth annual 
Beltwide Cotton Mechanization Confer- 
ence July 28-29-30 at Little Rock. 

R. Flake Shaw, Greensboro, N.C., gen- 
eral program chairman, has announced 
that Wells will discuss a Profile of an 
Efficient Cotton Belt Agriculture. 

The USDA official’s address is sched- 
uled for the opening session of the 
conference at the Hotel Marion, on the 
afternoon of July 28. It is expected to 
set the stage for discussions of produc- 
tion techniques which will follow, point- 
ing up the importance of mechanization 
and modern practices in the changing 
pattern of U.S. agriculture. 

Shaw points out that mechanization 
involves more than mere substitution of 
machines for human labor in producing 
cotton; that it poses problems for plant 
breeders, ginners, those who process the 
fiber into textiles, and others. 

When a cotton grower starts using 
machines, he explained, he needs to re- 
consider his entire farming operations 
—his basic combinations of land, labor 
and capital, his choice of enterprises, 
how to use labor most efficiently, wheth- 
er to seek credit for expanding farm 
size and buying additional equipment, 
and many related factors. 

These subjects, he said, are expected 
to be pinpointed in the address by Wells 
and discussed in greater detail later in 
the program. 
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Arkansas-Missuuri Ginners 
Set Dates for Meetings 


Dates for the annual district meetings 
and elections of directors of the Arkan- 
sas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ Association 
have been announced by W. Kemper 
Bruton, Blytheville, executive vice-pres- 
ident. 

Meetings are tentatively scheduled as 
follows: 

Aug. 10, District 10, Magnolia; Aug. 
11, District 11, McGehee; Aug. 12, Dis- 
trict 9, Pine Bluff; Aug. 13, District 8, 
England; Aug. 17, District 7, Marianna; 
Aug. 18, District 6, Marked Tree; Aug. 
19, District 5, Newport; Aug. 20, Dis- 
trict 3, Walnut Ridge; Aug. 24, District 
4, Blytheville, all in Arkansas; Aug. 25, 
District 2, Kennett; Aug. 26, District 1, 
Sikeston, Mo. 





Planting Depth Studied 


On the High Plains of Texas, cotton 
emergence and yield will be best if plant- 
ing seed is covered to the depth of one 
to two inches, according to research at 
the Lubbock Substation of Texas Ex- 
periment Station. 


Progress Report 1688 points out that 
there is a tendency to plant cotton too 
deep on the High Plains, and the re- 
search was conducted to determine the 
most satisfactory depth for covering | 
seed, 


Lorenzo Gin Names Board 


The Lorenzo (Texas) Cooperative Gin 
Association, which operates three gin 


plants, named the following to the board 

of directors at the 1954 annual meet- 0 extra 
ing: C. E. Killian, president; C. B. 
Lemon, vice-president; A. L. Isom, sec- 


retary; S. B. Campbell, and L. F. Head. dollars 
for you! 


This season, include Aramite, today’s safest strongest mite- 
killer, in your insect control program and count on a bigger, 
better cotton crop. Your profits will be greater and your reappli- 
cation costs fewer because Aramite keeps its mighty mite- 


destroying powers longer on your cotton plants. 


Field-proven Aramite gives excellent knockout of the deadly 
Red Spider Mite as well as outstanding control of every mite 
type that preys on cotton. It is easy to apply, mixes well with 
sulphur and is not dangerous to humans, animals, bees, mite- 


killing insects, adjacent crops. 


Order Aramite or formulations containing Aramite from 


Hearne Now in Fort Worth your local supplier today and watch your profits grow. 
JOHN B. HEARNE, who has been with 2 iS = 

Swift & Co. oil mills in Texas since 1938, a bom d re ° 
except while in the US. Army during a a N augatuc k C h emic al 
Weel War Ei, now te with the fizm of rest Division of United States Rubber Company 


Fort Worth, where he is associated with 

W. C. Painter, manager of the Fort ELM STREET, NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 

pe om _ Ege nae Bag ree producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth 
oleman, where J. B. Crosslin has been é 

named m anager, as reported June 19 in retardants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap. 

The Press. 
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THIS SIMULATED rescue of a disaster casualty was carried out June 16 by the 
Civil Defense rescue squad of The Murray Company of Texas in Dallas. The 
victim is being lowered from the roof of the building in one of five stretchers 
carried in the Murray rescue trailer shown in the picture. Directing the opera- 
tion are Bill Brogdon (in white helmet at foot of ladder), chief of plant pro- 
tection and Civil Defense at the Murray Company, and Ed Robinson (in white 
helmet on roof), squad leader in charge of rescue operations. 


Ready . . . if Disaster Strikes 





Murray Has One of Texas’ 
Top Civil Defense Units 


mw GIN MACHINERY manufacturing concern foots all bills and 
trains rescue squad members on its own time. Murray’s Bill Brog- 
don is chief of Civil Defense at big Dallas plant. 


PERATION ALERT which _ took 
place throughout the country on 
June 14 brought home to our people the 
vital role of Civil Defense in times of 
disaster. On that date in 42 major U.S. 
cities, and in Canada, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, Civil De- 
fense rescue squads went into action in 
a smoothly coordinated operation to res- 
cue and give aid to casualties that re- 
sulted from atomic bombs dropped on 
those cities by raiding aircraft. It was 
a mock raid, of course, and the victims 
only played make-believe roles, but the 
grim significance of what a real attack 
would be like struck home with telling 
force in the consciousness of millions of 
Americans. 

Hundreds of Civil Defense rescue 
squads throughout the U.S. took part 
in Operation Alert, including the unit 
maintained by The Murray Company of 
Texas in Dallas. Chief B. B. Smith of 
the Civil Defense Disaster Commission, 
stationed in Dallas, calls the Murray 
squad one of the top-ranking outfits in 
Texas. 

The simulated rescue of a disaster 
casualty, pictured at the beginning of 
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this article, was staged by the Murray 
squad for The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press only two days after it took part 
in Operation Alert. The squad is head- 
ed by Bill Brogdon, chief of Civil De- 
fense and plant protection at Murray’s 
Dallas plant. Ed Robinson is squad lead- 
er and in charge of rescue operations. 

The squad is composed of two 10-man 
teams, each of which has a leader and 
a deputy leader. Leader of Team No. 1 
is N. L. DeBorde and his deputy is 
Lester Jones. No. 1 Team members are 
Charles Arthur, John Barnes, L. E. 
Bennett, Arnold D. Briggs, Van Flour- 
noy, Sylvester Horn, Gene Ingersoll and 
Edward Talasek. 

Leader of Team No. 2 is Joe Taylor 
and his deputy is Jack Lewis. Team 
members are William D. Jones, Ted 
Morgan, Bob Pegram, Lester Pogue, 
Charles Potter, W. T. Sorrells, Bruce 
Stripling and George Carr. 

C. D. West, Murray export manager, 
is Civil Defense coordinator. West, 
Brogdon and Robinson are graduates of 
the Federal Civil Defense Rescue School 
at Olney, Md., where they took a two- 
weeks training course. The rescue teams, 


which received their instruction from 
these men, have been in training since 
October. 

Murray first-aid teams, involving 
about 40 people, are headed by Zeke 
Moore and Mrs. Leona Scanlan, who is 
a registered nurse in charge of the 
hospital the company maintains. 

The communications section at Mur- 
ray is headed by J. Kiernan White. The 
company is in the process of organizing 
an auxiliary guard force, which will 
be headed by M. L. Fuller. The fire 
brigades, composed of 28 people, are 
headed by Bill Craft. Welfare service 
head is Mrs. Jane McRae, assisted by 
Mrs. Pearl Orr and Mrs. J. D. Decker. 

When needed, Murray have five auto- 
mobiles which can be converted into am- 
bulances. Two of them have two-way 
radios and the other three are equipped 
with radio receivers. In case of disas- 
ter, the radio equipment can be coordi- 
nated into the city police, city fire de- 
partment and county sheriff’s office 
systems. 

The Murray. rescue squad and its 
equipment are for the protection of 
Murray Company property and employ- 
ees, but are instantly available for res- 
cue work wherever they are needed. The 
entire Civil Defense organization is so 
designed that it can function as an in- 
dependent unit or in close coordination 
with the Dallas County Civil Defense 
program, 

The Murray rescue trailer (shown in 
the picture with this article), which was 
designed by national Civil Defense au- 
thorities, is equipped with everything 
needed for all types of land rescue op- 
erations. Included in the equipment are 
a 2500-watt generator and floodlights; 
power chain saw; power jack hammer; 
power drill; portable acetylene cutting 
outfit; six gas masks; miscellaneous 
hand tools that might be needed in res- 
cue operations, such as hammers, hand 
saws, chisels, crowbars, axes, jacks, lift- 
ing devices, etc.; five stretchers; wool 
blankets; asbestos. blankets, rubber 
sheets; first aid kits, splints, surgical 
dressings, etc.; 28-foot extension ladder, 
12-foot roof ladder and 10-foot collapsi- 
ble ladder; debris-carrying buckets; and 
pulley blocks for manila and wire rope. 
Murray also keeps available a winch 
truck equipped for lifting heavy objects. 

Equipment of rescue squad team mem- 
bers includes a crash helmet, coveralls, 
rain gear (boot and suits), gloves, gog- 
gles, and a miner’s light powered by 
six batteries. 

Each member of the Civil Defense or- 
ganization is a Murray employee and 
all received their training on company 
time. All equipment, including the res- 
cue trailer and clothing and accessories 
for the team members, was paid for by 
the company. 

Every man and women who is a part 
of the efficient Murray Civil Defense 
organization has an intense pride in his 
own particular function and each stands 
ready at all times, on duty and off duty, 
to answer a disaster call of any de- 
scription, whether caused by storm, fire, 
explosion or enemy attack. It is com- 
forting to know that such units are 
nearby, ready to give aid when it is 
needed. We congratulate the Murray 
Company and the men and women of its 
Civil Defense organization for their de- 
votion to the tasks they are pledged to 
perform, but we hope, as we know they 
do, that their vital services will never 
be needed. 
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Revised Trading Rules of NCPA 
Will Become Effective Aug. 1 


Trading rules of National Cottonseed Products Association 
which have been completely revised during the past season will 
become effective on Aug. 1, cottonseed crushing interests have 
been notified. This is a change from previous practice under 
which any revisions in the rules became effective on July 1. 

The new date provides more time for printing the rules and, 
in the future, will permit greater flexibility in the selection of 
dates for the annual convention, T. H. Gregory, NCPA execu- 
tive vice-president, Memphis, explained. 

Printing of the new rules book will be completed during 
July and copies will be distributed as soon as available, Greg- 
ory said. 

He called attention to an important change in the rules gov- 
erning arbitration. The new rules will place a time limit of 90 
days, from the time the right to arbitrate has accrued, upon the 
filing of arbitration proceedings. No such limit was provided 
in previous rules. 

A further change in arbitration procedure will require arbi- 
tration committees to report in writing their decisions and the 
reasons underlying them. 


Pink Bollworm Regulations Now 
Apply to All Texas Counties 


All of Texas was placed in the pink bollworm regulated area 
in the latest move by A to control the pest. Fifteen 
counties in North Texas were added to the lightly infested 
area. Effective date was June 22. 

The Texas counties which were added to the area produce 
very little cotton, but it is grown in surrounding counties. 
Having the whole state under regulation will make administer- 
ing the program easier, USDA says. 

At the same time six Louisiana parishes were removed from 
the regulated area. They are Acadia, Evangeline, Iberia, Lafay- 
ette, St. Landry and St. Martin. 

The entire states of Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas are included within the pink 
bollworm quarantined area, but the regulated area includes 
only Oklahoma and Texas and those parts of Arizona, Ark- 
ansas, Louisiana and New Mexico actually infested or threat- 
ened by the pest. 


Louisiana Legislature Defeats 


Anti-Mellorine Proposals 


Louisiana’s legislators appear now to have killed all pending 
legislation that would prevent the sale of mellorine in that 
state, according to information received from Dalton E. Gandy, 
Mississippi Valley field representative of the NCPA Educa- 
tional Service. As previously reported in The Press, Gandy 
has been working actively to prevent the passage of legisla- 
tion that would discriminate against such vegetable oil food 
products as mellorine. 

Foes of mellorine in the Louisiana House of Representatives 
tried on June 24 to obtain reconsideration of an earlier vote 
which they had lost, and again were defeated. Following this, 
a similar anti-mellorine bill in the Senate was defeated. 

Gandy reports that the consensus is that the legislation is 
dead, at least for this session of the legislature. 


Oklahoma Ginners Will Ask 


Same Rate as Last Year 


A ginning rate of 60 cents per hundredweight for all cotton 
in Oklahoma during the coming ginning season was approved 
by officers and directors of the Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation at a recent meeting in Oklahoma City. Rate for after 
Jan. 15 was set at 75 cents per bale. These are the same rates 
that applied last year. 

The margin on bagging and ties will be reduced to conform 
more nearly to margins of the prior season, according to J. D. 
Fleming, secretary. 

The State Corporation Commission will be petitioned on the 
basis outlined in this story and the hearing has been set for 


July 30. 
Gin Board Re-Elected at Island 


All members of the board of directors of the one-year-old 
Island Cooperative Gin were re-elected at the first annual 
meeting held at Island, Calif., recently. 

They include John C. Nunes, president of the board, Steve 
Fetterley, W. T. Burlbut, R. R. Hamblin and E. G. Robert- 
son. D. C. Campbell is gin manager. 
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You'll soon be needing 


USS Arrow Cotton Ties 
Dont Delay... 


@ The baling season is just around the corner. To be sure 
that you’ll have all the USS Arrow Cotton Ties you'll 
need, when you need them, it would be wise to order right 
away. USS Cotton Ties are so much in demand—they’re 
the South’s favorite cotton bale tie — that sometimes 
there’s delivery delay during the busy season. But now 
you’re sure of immediate delivery. 

USS Arrow Cotton Ties are made of strong steel that’s 
quality controlled from ore to finished product by the 
world’s leading producer of cotton ties. They’re carefully 
made too tough to break, but easy to work with. They’ll 
hold heavy bales through all the baling, loading, and 
shipping operations. And they do not cut through at the 
buckle. 

To avoid delays .. . order your USS Arrow Cotton 
Ties right now. There’s a warehouse near you... and 
you'll get prompt delivery. 


Kele) an +) Mar TT. 


on the buckle of genuine 


- USS ARROW 





COTTON TIES 


The standard bundle of USS Arrow Cotton Ties contains 30 
ties, 1114 feet in length, and 30 buckles. It weighs approximately 
45 pounds. Ties are '3(4'’ wide and approximately No. 19 gauge 
steel, 

Special Arrow Ties, 12 feet in length, weigh about 60 pounds 
per bundle of 30 ties and 30 buckles. Ties are ‘4’ wide and ap- 
proximately No. 18 gauge steel. 

High Density Compress Bands are also available 30 ties to the 
bundle in specified lengths, without buckles. 











TENNESSEE COAL & IRON 
DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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SHOWN HERE is the architect’s drawing of the new Oscar Johnston memorial building. 


To Be Built in Memphis 





Johnston Memorial 
Will Be Erected 


= WORK to start soon on $400,- 
000, 36,000-square foot building, 
which will house National Cot- 
ton Council offices. 


Immediate construction of an Oscar 
Johnston memorial building in Memphis 
to serve as permanent headquarters for 
the National Cotton Council has been 
authorized by the membership and trus- 
tees of the Oscar Johnston Cotton Foun- 
dation. 

Long looked to by the leadership of 
the cotton industry as a means of pay- 
ing tribute to the Council’s founder and 
first president, the building will be of 
Southern colonial architecture, combin- 
ing red brick exterior with white col- 
umns and stone trim. It will be located 
on a 350-foot tree-studded lot. 

Under an agreement reached between 
the trustees and the board of directors 
of the Council at a recent Memphis meet- 
ing, the Foundation will construct the 
building at a cost of approximately 
$400,000, and will lease it to the Council. 
Plans call for the contract to be award- 
ed immediately and for occupancy prior 
to July 1, 1955. The Council is present- 
ly located on two floors of the Empire 
Building and one floor of Goodwyn In- 
stitute, with branch offices in New York, 
Washington, and Charlotte, N.C. 

The 36,000-square-foot Oscar John- 
ston building will house two of the 
Council’s four program divisions, sales 
promotion and production and market- 
ing, together with the office of the exec- 
utive vice-president, field service de- 
partment, market research, public rela- 
tions, and accounting sections. The re- 
search and foreign trade divisions will 
continue to make their headquarters in 
Washington; and a major portion of the 
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Council’s advertising activities will con- 
tinue to be conducted by the New York 
office. 

Responsibility for carrying out the 
building program was assigned to a 
committee composed of Harold A. Young 
of Little Rock, Ark., chairman of the 
Foundation trustees; A. L. Durand of 
Hobart, Okla., president; W. T. Wynn of 
Greenville, Miss., treasurer; and Wm. 
Rhea Blake of Memphis, the Foundation 
corporate secretary. Anker F. Hansen 
is architect. 

In other major actions the Council 
board instructed the directors of its 
staff divisions to prepare comprehensive 
proposals for the expansion of program 
activities looking to the increased con- 
sumption of cotton and cottonseed prod- 
ucts in both domestic and foreign mar- 
kets. The proposals are to be submitted 
to a meeting of the board in Memphis on 
Sept. 16-17, and thereafter to the an- 
nual convention of the Council next 
January. 

The board heard informal reports 
from two members of the recent foreign 
agricultural missions appointed by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower to study prospects for 
expansion of international trade in ag- 
ricultural commodities. They were Wm. 
Rhea Blake, the Council’s executive vice- 
president, who was a member of the 
European mission; and Robert R. Coker, 
Council board member from Hartsville, 
S.C., who was a member of the South 
American mission. Dean Malcolm Camp- 
bell of the textile school at North Car- 
olina State College reported on activi- 
ties of a Far Eastern technical mission 
conducted jointly by the Council and 
USDA. 


County Line Gin Names 


Board of Directors 


The County Line (Texas) Coopera- 
tive Gin concluded its first year of op- 
eration with a meeting at which Earl 
Horne and F. C. Bishop were re-elected 
to the board of directors. Also continu- 
ing to serve on the board are President 
J. H. Howard, G. W. Blackmon and H. 
Jack Myatt. Gin manager is Matthew 
Goodrich, 
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® Texas Ginners Name 


Executive Group 
THE TEXAS Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 


tion executive committee for the 1954 
ginning season has been announced by 
Jerome Jalufka, Violet Gin Co., Robs- 
town, president. Chairman of the com- 
mittee is Horace Etchison, McAllen Gin 
Co., McAllen. 


Members reappointed to the commit- 
tee are A. N. Robertson, W. C. Robert- 
son & Co., Hillsboro; C. L. Walker, Jr., 
Southland Cotton Oil Co., Temple; R. 
Massey, Massey Gin Co., Pilot Point; 
and Peary Wilemon, Wilemon Gin, May- 
pearl. 

New members on the committee are 
Roy Forkner, Canyon Gin, Lubbock; 
Martin Teinert, Doering & Teinert Gin, 
Walburg; and Rufus K. Phillips, Im- 
perial Gin Co., Sugar Land. 

The ninth member of the executive 
committee is S. N. Reed, O’Brien Coop- 
erative Gin, O’Brien, immediate past 
president of the Association. 

Jalufka explained in making the an- 
nouncement that the executive commit- 
tee is empowered to act for the Associa- 
tion at times when immediate action 
is necessary, while the 23-member board 
of directors serves as governing board 
for the Association. 

Officers of the Texas organization, in 
addition to Jalufka, are W. D. Watkins, 
Western Cottonoil Co., Abilene, vice- 
president, and Jay C. Stilley, Dallas, 
executive vice-president. 


Robert Neal, Cottonseed 
Products Broker, Dies 


Robert Neal, who had been in the 
cottonseed products brokerage business 
in Memphis for many years, died June 
26 after an illness of about three weeks. 
A native of Jackson, Miss., he went to 
Memphis in 1913 and was with the IIl- 
inois Central Railroad before entering 
the cottonseed products industry in 1918. 
He was at one time with L. B. Lovitt & 
Co., but had been in business for him- 
self a number of years. 
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Most Farm Income Is From 
Non-Supported Products 


Less than half of the U.S. cash farm 
income comes from commodities that 
have price supports. Fifty-six percent of 
the total is from commodities sold with- 
out government supports. 

This fact and others were recently 
pointed out by Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson. Some of the infor- 
mation on farm income from price-sup- 
ported and non-supported commodities 
which he issued follows: 


e “Basic” Commodities—Only 23 per- 
cent of the U.S. farm cash comes from 
commodities classified as “basic” by the 
law which requires that they be sup- 
ported at 90 percent of parity. Cotton, 
wheat, corn, peanuts, tobacco and rice 
are basic commodities. 

Only four states, all in the Cotton 
Belt, got more than half of their total 
cash farm income from basic commodi- 
ties in 1952. They were North Carolina 
(67 percent), South Carolina (59 per- 
cent), Mississippi (53 percent) and Lou- 
isiana (50 percent). 

Eight other states—Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Georgia, 
Kansas, Montana and North Dakota— 
got over 40 percent of their cash farm 
income from these basics. 

In contrast, five states got less than 
one percent of their farm revenue from 
these commodities, and 12 others got 
less than 10 percent from these crops. 


e “Nonbasic” Commodities—Twenty-one 
percent of the U.S. cash farm income 
is received from “nonbasic”’ commodities, 
which are supported at various levels 
ranging from 65 to 90 percent of parity. 
These products include cottonseed, soy- 
beans, flaxseed, dairy products, beans, 
wool, mohair, honey, tung nuts, barley, 
oats, rye and sorghum grain. 

Many of the commodities that receive 
price supports, USDA points out, go in- 
to the production of other farm products, 
as in the case of the use of price-sup- 
ported feeds in the production of live- 
stock. Feed price supports at a high 
fixed level add to production costs of 
livestock which, with their products, ac- 
count for 56 percent of the U.S. cash 
farm income. 

Furthermore, says the Department’s 
analysis, during the past 21 years the 
prices of non-supported products have 
averaged seven percent higher, relative 
to the base period, than prices of the 
supported products. 


Three Promotions Made 
By A. E. Staley Co. 


Three promotions in the industrial 
sales department of the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., corn and soybean 
processor, have been announced by R. L. 
Nagle, manager, Decatur, IIl. 

Paul Breyfogle, a chemical engineer 
with the company since his graduation 
from Purdue University in 1947, has 
been appointed technical assistant in in- 
dustrial sales, and Byron Fast, design 
engineer who has been with the com- 
pany since 1945, has been named sales 
service engineer. 

Robert C. Hanna, who was graduated 
from Millikin University in 1950 and 
has been a senior order clerk in the 
industrial sales department, has been 
promoted to industrial sales representa- 
tive in Dallas. 
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Seven Georgians Complete 
Cotton Classing School 


Seven Georgians were recently award- 
ed certificates upon the completion of a 
three-week cotton classing short course 
on the University of Georgia campus at 
Athens. 

The certificates, which were presented 
by Dean and Director C. C. Murray of 
the college of agriculture, went to Rich- 
ard Bird, Portal; Rowan B. Evans, 
Douglas; Elbert Fuller, LaGrange; E. 
Hugh Hill, Habersham; Roy R. Kelly, 
Monticello; Robert W. Hodges Jr., Lo- 
ganville, and R. W. Jones, Statham. 

The course, which ended June 25, was 
taught by Emmett C. Hanson, chairman 
of the Augusta cotton classing office. 
His lectures were on the handling and 
processing of cotton, and large lots of 


cotton were actually graded and stapled 
by those enrolled. 

The course was designed as a service 
for men in the cotton trade, ginners, 
farmers and anyone else interested in 
buying and selling cotton, according to 
Dr. T. H. Rogers, head of the agronomy 
department. 


Animal Feed Award Made 


Dr. Carl F. Huffman, Michigan State 
College, has received the first of three 
$1,000 awards to be made by American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association for 
outstanding contributions to animal nu- 
trition research. Doctor Huffman has 
been a research leader for many years, 
and was a pioneer in the field of cot- 
tonseed meal nutritional research with 
dairy cattle. 





> Seals that are 


pene // FRICTIONLESS 





Operators of cotton gin and oil 
mills invariably point to the Faf- 
nir Mechani-Seal Bearing as an 
important feature of Fafnir Ball 
Bearing Power Transmission Units. 
The seal, on this bearing effec- 
tively excludes dust, dirt, lint, 
moisture and retains grease .. . 
yet, it is frictionless . . . produces 
no drag, no rubbing action, no 
wear. In addition, Fafnir Mechani- 
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Seals are protected against cor- 
rosion. Thousands of installations 
are proving their advantages. 

Other preference points include 
the Fafnir originated self-locking 
collar and ease of installation. Be- 
cause Fafnir bearings are bored 
to inch dimensions to fit standard 
shafting, they slip-fit right into 
place. For minimum maintenance 
and lubrication, easier starting, 
substantial power savings, long 
service life, specify Fafnir Ball 
Bearing Power Transmission Units. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFNIR 
BALL BEARINGS 


MOST COMPLETE & LINE IN AMERICA 
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SHOWN HERE in top picture is the new $350,000 office building recently com- 
pleted by Producers Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, Calif. Underneath are views of the 
cafeteria and of Harry S. Baker, company president, at his desk. Producers’ new 
quarters occupy a four-acre site. The exterior is of rock face Roman brick. Notice 
the large glass areas which utilize natural light. 


Producers Firm in New 
Offices in Fresno 


Producers Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, 
Calif., has recently moved into new of- 
fice quarters. The building has 35 of- 
fices, refrigerated air conditioning, 


26,126 square feet of floor space. Park- 
ing for 100 automobiles is provided on 
the four-acre tract, which is extensive- 
ly landscaped. Eighty-two persons can 
be accommodated at one time in the 
company cafeteria which is housed in 
the new building. 

Acoustical tile ceilings were installed 


throughout. Other features include the 
interoffice communication system, tele- 
typewriter and direct wire to commodity 
market centers. 

Producers was incorporated in Jan- 
uary 1930. At that time there were of- 
fice facilities to serve six gins and one 
small mill. Today there are 33 gins, the 
present mill, and a compress. 

Harry S. Baker is president of the 
company. J. E. O’Neill is vice-president 
and A. T. Mann secretary-treasurer. 


Research Cooperation 
Can Be Even Better 


Excellent cooperation between public 
agencies and private industry now ex- 
isting in agricultural research can be 
expanded to be of even greater service, 
the Agricultural Research Policy Com- 
mittee meeting in Washington during 
June decided. 

Principal speakers representing pri- 
vate research were Paul D. Manning, 
International Minerals & Chemical Co., 
Chicago; R. C. Newton, Swift & Co., 
Chicago; and Gordon W. Sprague, 
Western Condensing Co., Appleton, Wisc. 

Representing public research were 
N. J. Volk, Indiana Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lafayette; G. E. Hilbert, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, Washington; 
and O. V. Wells, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, Washington. 


@ D. T. SIMONS, Fort Worth, 
Texas dairy leader who has many 
friends in the crushing industry, has 
been elected president of the American 
Jersey Cattle Club. 
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® No Slip Joint to Bind 
® Rolls on Angle Iron Track 
® Made to Order for Your Gin 


The New, Trouble-Free 


ZEIG UNIVERSAL 
TRAVELLING TELESCOPE 


“The Travelling Telescope That Will Travel” 


FIVE YEARS OF PROVEN, 


Here are some of the reasons it has given such outstanding performance: 


® Roller of 2 inch Pipe — Sealed 


Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 
The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. 


ZEIG SHEET METAL WORKS 


P. O. Box 673 


HEARNE, 


® Travels Full Length with Light 


TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE! 


Ball Bearings 


Pressure of Finger or Hand 


TEXAS Phone 504 
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® Cotton Meeting Held 
In North Carolina 


ABOUT 100 farmers met at Raleigh, 
N.C., last month to hear about cotton’s 
future at a meeting arranged and spon- 
sored by the North Carolina Cotton Pro- 
motion Committee. 

Officers elected at this meeting were 
as follows: president, D. S. Weaver, 
North Carolina Extension Service direc- 
tor, Raleigh; vice-president, A. L. 
Teachey, director of Vocational Agricul- 
ture, Raleigh, secretary, J. A. Shanklin, 
Extension cotton specialist, Raleigh; and 
treasurer, Paul Keller, Central Oil & 
Milling Co., Clayton. 

The committee was organized in 1953 
to coordinate all cotton interests in 
North Carolina. 

M. G. Mann, manager of the North 
Carolina Cotton Growers’ Cooperative, 
Raleigh, told the group that cotton will 
lose its importance in North Carolina 
agriculture unless some changes are 
made in production practices. The state 
must meet its goal of an average of 
one bale per acre, he said. “Results of 
past cotton contests prove that this is 
attainable only by use of recommended 
practices.” 

Mann also told the producers that a 
continued program of quality improve- 
ment is needed, as well as a continued 
program of public education directed to- 
wards the small farmer to get him to 
utilize recommended practices. 

Dr. E. T. York, head of the agronomy 
department at North Carolina State Col- 





Symbol of Progress for 
Cotton e BACK AND 
SUPPORT... your 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


lege, stressed that increased yields and 
profits are possible by using recom- 
mended practices. He pointed out, for 
example, that most of North Carolina’s 
soils need liming. The land responds to 
this treatment well, often returning nine 
times as much as the treatment cost. 

Fiber testing was termed “the great- 
est advance in cotton grading since the 
establishment of uniform grade stand- 
ards” by Chandler Miller, in charge of 
the state’s Fiber Testing Laboratory. 
“It is only a matter of time,” he said, 
“before the full properties of cotton will 
determine its ultimate utilization.” 

George D. Jones, Extension Service 
entomologist, Raleigh, said that this year 
“each farmer will have to watch his 
own (insect) conditions closely and not 
depend on conditions found by his neigh- 
bors.” This is true because fields in 1954 
have shown variations in insect infesta- 
tion of from none to high. 

Extension Service Director Weaver 
told the producers that “cotton will be 
grown only where it can produce a sat- 
isfactory net profit. We have a market 
for our North Carolina cotton. We 
know much more about the technical 
phases of production than we do about 
coordinating the efforts of all cotton in- 
terests. We have good varieties, fertiliz- 
ers and insecticides, but have failed to 
sit down and analyze the problems on a 
long-time basis.” 

E. N. Browder, president of the North 
Carolina Textile Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, emphasized his industry’s need 
for quality improvement. 
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Water Supplies Declining 
In Arkansas Rice Area 


Growing fears of a ground water 
shortage in Arkansas’ rice area were 
substantiated recently by the Arkansas 
Experiment Station at Fayetteville. 

Results of a survey, made in conjunc- 
tion with the U.S. Geological Survey and 
the State Division of Geology, show that 
ground water levels have dropped sub- 
stantially in 89 percent of the major 
rice-producing area during the past 15 
years. 

The survey was based on a compari- 
son of water-level measurements made 
in 346 wells in 1938 and in 423 wells in 
1953, plus readings made throughout 
the period. ‘fhe area covered about 8,800 
square miles and extended from Crow- 


ley’s Ridge westward through the Gulf 
Coastal Plain, mostly north of the Arkan- 
sas River. Readings were made only in 
deposits of Quarternary age, which oc- 
cur at the surface, generally less than 
200 feet thick, and are the major source 
of ground irrigation water. 

Most serious situation, according to 
the survey, occurs in Lonoke and Prairie 
Counties where the water level has 
dropped more than 20 feet in some sec- 
tions. Rice acreage in Lonoke increased 
from 22,000 in 1938 to 41,000 in 1953, 
and in Prairie County from 29,000 to 
51,000 acres in the same period. 


@ If you use RED tags only for 
identifying fire-packed bales, there will 
be no danger of mixing them with other 
bales. Doing this will help to reduce fire 
losses. 








with a Fairbanks-Morse Motor Truck 
Dump Scale...it combines weighing 
and unloading... takes little more time 
than you formerly spent for weighing 
alone. The secret is in the tilting scale 
platform which upends the entire truck 
and dumps its contents into the pit after 
the grain has been weighed. 


Speed is just one of the big advantages 
of the Truck Dump Scale... you get 


Rey 


big savings in labor and handling costs 
... increased receiving capacity because 
F-M base design provides room for big- 
ger, longer grain pit... and, most im- 
portant, you’ll have the unfailing accu- 
racy of the Fairbanks-Morse shock-proof 
suspension and weighing mechanism. 


Call yournearby Fairbanks-Morse Scale 
Specialist, or write Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


@ name worth remembering when you want the best 
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e Rhea Blake Outlines 
Export Situation 


THE FUTURE of American cotton ex- 
ports depends primarily on the purchas- 
ing power of overseas customers and on 
the cotton industry’s ability to compete 
in international trade, says Wm. Rhea 
Blake, Memphis, executive vice-president 
of the National Cotton Council, in sup- 
port of conclusions reached by members 
of the USDA foreign agricultural trade 
missions. 

Blake, who returned recently from 
Europe where he was a mission mem- 
ber, was optimistic concerning the ex- 
port future. He pointed out that a better 
climate for agricultural trade in general 
is shaping up in most foreign countries. 


The Council official cited the marked 
improvement in gold and dollar reserves 
in many areas, and better national 
budget positions; removal by some coun- 
tries of restrictions on buying farm 
products from dollar areas; elimination 
of consumer rationing; improvement of 
investment climate; increase in world 
population; the universal drive for a 
higher plane of living; and progress to- 
ward free convertibility. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson appointed Blake a member of 
the group of consultants who traveled 
abroad for the foreign trade study. The 
missions journeyed to Europe, Latin 
America and Asia. Blake was a member 
of the party that visited Southern Eu- 
rope. 

e Competition To Be Stiff—Even with 





RUBBER 


IS THE 
ANSWER 


From California to Georgia ginners are turning to rubber to 
save hours of downtime and dollars in lost production. The 
new Rockhide rubber lined elbows are fast becoming stand- 
ard equipment in progressive gins from one end of the cotton 
belt to the other. In every cotton-growing section these 
rubber lined elbows are saving their price in replacement 
cost plus thousands of dollars by drastically reducing down- 
time. Rockhide Elbows are made in standard sizes of 20 
gauge black iron. A quarter inch of tough, abrasion resistant 
rubber is fused to the heel half of the elbow and guaranteed 
never to come off. It starts in the bead in the intake end and 
extends smoothly over the crimp in the discharge end, giving 
full protection from one end to the other. Installation is the 
same as any galvanized elbow. 

Don't Throw Away Your Old Fan Scrolls! 

Old Fan Scrolls .. . even if they have holes in them .. . can 
be made better than new. When lined with rubber they 
will outlast a new scroll many times. Write for price lists 
today or contact your nearest jobber. 


AM NATURAL RUBBER 


Special angles, 
transitions and 
dust collectors 
also available 


Call or write one of these jobbers for immediate 
delivery on Rockhide Conveyor Elbows. 


Industrial Sheet Metal Company 
2645 East Adams Street—Ph. BR 5-2340 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Anderson Bigham Sheet Metal Works 
424 Avenue L—Ph. 5-5281 


Lubbock, Texas 


Commercial Sheet Metal Works 
P. O. Box 813—Ph. 609J 


Weslaco, Texas 


Duecker Bros. Belting & Supply Co. 


P.O. BOX 3568 @ AMARILLO, TEXAS 


4209-4211 Parry Ave., 
Phone TAylor 5183 


Dallas 10, Texas 
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purchasing power restored to foreign 
nations, the Council leader emphasized, 
the cotton industry must meet stiff 
competition in the international market 
if it is to move American cotton abroad. 

“This means reducing production costs 
and becoming more competitive in the 
extension of credit,” he said. “It means 
improving the quality of our fiber. It 
means effective promotion of end prod- 
ucts to increase consumption abroad. 

“The cotton industry has proven in the 
past 16 years that these can be achieved. 
Enormous strides have been made toward 
greater production efficiency in mech- 
anization, insect control, and many other 
fields. Great advances have been regis- 
tered also in quality improvement. The 
end of these upward trends is nowhere 
near in sight. Sales programs recently 
have been launched in three textile coun- 
tries, and others are in the preliminary 
planning stage. 

“It all adds up to the fact that cot- 
ton’s export future is largely what we 
make it. The question is how much pow- 
= will be thrown behind this new ef- 
ort.” 


@ Over-All Picture—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Ezra Taft Benson has released 
a summary of conclusions reached by 
members of the trade missions. Exports 
of agricultural products can be increas- 
ed, the missions reported, but immediate 
prospects of great increases are not 
good. 

“If present policies and practices in 
the U.S. and in foreign countries are 
continued,” their report says, “the pros- 
pects of appreciably increasing the vol- 
ume of our agricultural exports in the 
immediate future are not favorable. 
However, a great deal can be done to 
bring about improvement in this situa- 
tion. 

The missions stressed that converti- 
bility of currencies is of great impor- 
tance in increasing exports. Other needs 
include competitive pricing of goods to 
be exported and enactment of legisla- 
tion making it possible to sell U.S. farm 
commodities for foreign currencies. 

Foreign buyers often get better credit 
terms from foreign exporters than from 
the U.S. The missions recommended that 
the federal government provide facilities 
to extend desirable credit terms to for- 
eign buyers. A stepped-up sales pro- 
motion campaign was also urged. 

Indirect actions which would improve 
the situation include removing some of 
the uncertainties which now plague 
countries doing business with the U.S. 
Improved customs procedures, an amend- 
ment to the anti-dumping law and ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act for a longer period of time 
would help. 

“Buy American” legislation should be 
amended to exempt countries which 
promise reciprocal treatment to U.S. 
bidders. 

The missions suggested that more in- 
formation be spread abroad about U.S. 
requirements under the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetics Act and that a definite policy 
be announced for Section 22 of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1933. 

Expanded U.S. investment abroad 
would improve the situation as would 
general agreement on tariffs. The mis- 
sions reported that the program of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service should be 
accelerated while economic aid and tech- 
nical assistance to foreign countries 
should be re-evaluated in order that 
they do the most possible good. 
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@ Linters Factor Use 
Postponed a Year 


USDA HAS officially confirmed the re- 
port in the June 19 issue of The Press 
that the mandatory linters factor in 
cottonseed grading will not be effective 
on the 1954 crop. The latest announce- 
ment states that use of the factor will 
become effective June 1, 1955. USDA’s 
announcement said: 

“A recent amendment to the cotton- 
seed grade standards provided that use 
of a linters factor would be mandatory 
beginning June 1, 1954. Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson has post- 
poned the effective date one year in or- 
der to give the cottonseed crushing in- 
dustry more time in which to make prep- 
arations for the purchase and processing 
of cottonseed under grading standards 
with a mandatory linters factor. The 
grade standards which were in effect 
during the past season, providing for the 
optional use of a linters factor of 2.5, 
will be in effect until June 1, 1955. 

“Although the use of a cotton linters 
factor will not be mandatory in deter- 
mining official cottonseed grades during 
the coming season, provision will be 
made for determining linters content. 
The 1954 cottonseed price support pro- 


Really “High Cotton” 


J. F. O’KELLY, veteran cotton breeder 
at Mississippi Experiment Station, goes 
in for what is really “high cotton.” He 
is over six feet tall, but has to stand 
high on a step ladder to examine the 
blooms on this six-year-old hybrid plant 
growing in the Station greenhouse. Used 
in breeding research, these cotton plants 
have to be cut back several times each 
season to keep them from growing taller 
than the greenhouse roof. 
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gram will provide that the cost of sam- 
pling and chemical analysis (including 
total linters determination) of cotton- 
seed purchased under the program shall 
be for the account of the crusher. 

“The basing point (average linters 
content of cottonseed in the U.S.) from 
which premiums and discounts will be 
calculated under the amendment effec- 
tive June 1, 1955, is to be determined 
from information obtained from grade 
certificates during the coming season.” 

Commenting on the action, T. H. 
Gregory, Memphis, NCPA_ executive 
vice-president, said: “This means that 
seed grading for settlement purposes 
will be carried on under the same pro- 
cedures as during the 1953 crop year. 

“AMS has announced that it will re- 
quire chemists to make a lint determi- 
nation on each sample of 1954 crop cot- 
tonseed submitted for an official grade. 
Such lint determinations will be for in- 
formation only and are not to be in- 
cluded in the determination of grade. 
Since mills pay for the analysis of cot- 
tonseed, the added cost of the lint de- 
termination will be chargeable to mills. 
On the basis of previous experience, this 
action will cost the industry about 
$100,000 during the 1954 season. 

“With the decision by AMS to con- 
tinue seed grading regulations on the 
same basis as in 1953, Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service is proceeding with the 
preparation of 1954 Cottonseed Bulletin 
3 containing details of the product sup- 
port program. On the basis of prelim- 
inary discussions between CSS and in- 
dustry members, it is likely that sup- 
port will be increased one-fourth cent 
per pound on oil and $1.50 per ton on 
meal, while linter prices will be reduced 
from one-half cent to 3% cents per pound 
on first cuts and mill runs and one-half 
cent per pound on second-cuts. It is also 
likely that tenders will be required on a 
monthly basis as they were under the 
1951 and 1952 programs. 

“CCC 1954 Cottonseed Bulletin 2 con- 
taining details of the purchase phase of 
the support program, particularly appli- 
cable to ginners, has been published. 
This part of the program has not been 
changed from 1953 in any important 
respect.” 


Norris Replaces Bremer 
On Valley Committee 


F. A. Norris, Swift & Co., Chicago, 
has been appointed on the subcommittee 
on seed cleaning and lint improvement 
of the Valley Oilseed Processors’ Asso- 
ciation. He replaces J. W. Bremer of 
Swift who has been transferred to an- 
other department of the firm. The Press 
published the list of all committee mem- 
bers on June 19. 


Cotton Classing School 
To Start in Memphis 


July 12-17 are the dates for the an- 
nual Tri-State Cotton Classing School 
to be held at the offices of the Mid- 
south Cotton Growers’ Association, 
Memphis. 

Sponsors of the school are the depart- 
ments of agriculture of the Universities 
of Arkansas and Tennessee and Missis- 
sippi State College. 

Information may be obtained by writ- 
ing the Association at P. O. Box 44, 
Memphis. 
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There’s a Swift 
Oil Mill for You 


ALABAMA 
Montgomery: W. F. Hays, 
Manager 
Selma: C. A. Culver, Manager 


ARKANSAS 


Blytheville: J. E. Dicks, Manager 
Little Rock: W. M. McAnally, 
Manager 


GEORGIA 


Albany: D. |. Driggers, Manager 
Atlanta: G. O. King, Manager 
Augusta: T. H. Whisnant, Manager 


ILLINOIS 
Cairo: W. B. Stone, Manager 


MISSOURI 


Portageville: C. A. Dacres, 
Manager 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia: L. Snowden, Manager 
Greenwood: M. L. Claxton, 
Manager 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis: E. C. McGee, Manager 


TEXAS 


Coleman: J. B. Crosslin, Manager 
Dallas: R. P. Tull, Manager 


Terrell: J. W. Shepard, Jr., 
Manager 


Fort Worth: W. C. Painter, 
Manager 
Harlingen: D. Carroll, Manager 
Rex Steele, Asst. Manager 
Houston: W. W. Moore, Manager 
Palestine: J. T. King, Manager 
San Antonio: B. C. Reese, Manager 
Waco: J. P. Holman, Manager 


You can ship cottonseed to your nearest 
Swift Oil Mill with complete confidence. 
You'll find Swift gives you efficient han- 
dling, quick unloading, and prompt, cour- 
teous service every time. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 





® Council Points Out 
Gin Fire Hazards 


WOODEN MATCHES that will strike 
anywhere were responsible for nearly 
one-third of the total gin fires reported 
last year in the Cotton Belt, the Na- 
tional Cotton Council reminds ginners. 
And in areas infested by the pink boll- 
worm, cotton sterilizers were frequent 
sources of fire. 
e Not All Fires Reported—A summery 
of the 1953-54 Beltwide Gin Fire Re- 
porting System, conducted by the Na- 
tional Cotton Ginners’ Association, 
showed that “strike-anywhere” matches 
accounted for 348 of the 1,162 fires re- 
ported. Damage amounted to $682,000 
from this cause alone. Total fire loss 
reported amounted to $2,272,809. (Twelve 
states participated in the survey.) 
The Council comments, “It is general- 
ly conceded that a survey or voluntary 
reporting system will be about 10 per- 
cent effective. In other words, the fig- 
ures quoted above at best do not repre- 
sent over 10 percent of the actual story.” 
Many ginners across the Belt have re- 
ported that safety matches purchased 
and distributed to their employees and 
customers have been helpful in reducing 
frequency of fires, the Council points 
0 


ut. 

It is highly important that seed cot- 
ton be free of strike-anywhere matches 
before it goes through the gin. Gin 
equipment can ignite the match and a 
fire bale often is the result. Conse- 
sequently, it is just as important for 
the farmer to use every precaution to 
keep these matches out of seed cotton 
as it is for the ginner to keep his plant 
free of them. 

Safety matches help eliminate this 

problem, and in addition, give the ginner 
another means of advertising his busi- 
ness. 
e Fire and the Pink Bollworm—Federal 
pink bollworm control regulations re- 
quire that seed that is to be crushed 
be heated for 30 seconds or more at 150° 
F. during the ginning process. This na- 
turally increases the fire hazard. 

The industrywide fire prevention and 
control committee of the Council report- 
ed at a recent meeting that major 
causes of sterilizer fires are thought to 
be improper venting, accumulation of 
lint on the sterilizer, and the use of ex- 
cessive heat. 

The committee reported also that the 
Fire Prevention and Engineering Bu- 
reau of Texas has made a rather thor- 
ough study of this problem and generally 
recommends that the following points 
be given special attention: 

(1) Proper venting of the device 
through the roof above the highest point 
of the roof (vents should be equipped 
with an approved draft diverter). 

(2) Proper location of the sterilizer, 
preferably in a separate room or in a 
cut-off section of the gin building. 

(3) Proper controls to shut off the 
gas in case of flame failure or inter- 
ruption of gas supply. 

(4) Proper clearance of the steril- 
izer shell and vent from all combusti- 
ble materials, including the installation 
of a non-combustible shield beneath the 
sterilizers to catch any hot lint accum- 
ulations which may drop from the ster- 
ilizers to the floor. 

(5) Proper operation of the burner 
so that it will not overheat. 

(6) Constant maintenance, in so far 
as cleanliness is concerned, of the steril- 


50 


izer itself, and of the room in which 
it is installed. 

(7) Strict adherence to manufacur- 
ers’ instructions. 

The committee also urged the main- 
tenance of a water-type extinguisher 
near the sterilizer at all times. 


Cotton in Vo-Ag Programs 
(Continued from Page 14) 


onomics of Cotton Production, 
Control, and Disease Control. 

Units on Cotton Varieties and Breed- 
ing, and Soil Selection, Seedbed Prep- 
aration and Planting, already have been 
distributed. Written and now being 
checked and edited are booklets on Fer- 
tilization, Cultivation, Weed Control and 
Irrigation, and Classing, Marketing, and 
Storing. 

Work on Units 6 and 7, Defoliation, 
Harvesting and Handling, and Econom- 
ics of Cotton Production, is just about 
completed. Considerable information on 
insect and disease control already has 
been distributed by the Council. These 
topics, therefore, will be taken up last. 
Material is being assembled for these 
two final topics and the work should be 
finished before the end of the year. 


The resource units prepared by the 
Council necessarily must be general and 
cannot be specific for each state. In five 
states, however—-Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia and South Carolina— 
where cotton production practices are 
similar, vo-ag instructors can look for- 
ward to another teaching aid. Subject 
matter specialists from these states plan 
a special publication on cotton, appli- 
cable particularly to vocational agricul- 
ture teaching needs in this area. 


The work on cotton production and 
marketing will be broken down into 12 
“jobs” with each specialist assigned two, 
and Doctor Cardozier the remaining pair. 
Each will study reports, experiments, 
etc., pertaining to his particular as- 
signment and compile this into one pa- 
per. All reports then will be assembled 
into a single publication and edited by 
the group. 

“In effect.” Doctor Cardozier points 
out, “the publication will be a compila- 
tion of all pertinent, recent research 
findings on cotton production and mar- 
keting, including information surround- 
ing each experiment.” 

We wanted to find out what a typical 
vo-ag instructor thought about the idea 
of the “resource units” and also about a 
special publication applicable to his state, 
so we went out to Whitehaven to see 
J. W. Burkhead. 

“Boy,” he said, “you’re hitting at the 
heart of one of our toughest problems. 
You can’t get this kind of stuff to us 
too soon. These boys want the dope and 
they want it straight. They’re looking to 
me to give it to them. And brother, when 
they pop the question you had better 
be there with the answer.” 

That’s the challenge also facing the 
folks who must supply the instructor 
with the answer. And when it comes to 
cotton, they’re determined not to be 
caught short. 


McAdoo Board Elected 


Elected to the board of directors 
of the Farmers Cooperative Gin, Mc- 
Adoo, Texas, were Sam Brown, H. V. 
Butts, C. R. Edinburgh, H. L. Morris, 
G. B. Morris and J. A. Allen. Manager 
of the gin is W. R. McWilliams. 


Insect 
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Mrs. Chandler Holds Office 
In Secretaries’ Group 


Mrs. Ada Bob Chandler, National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association Education- 
al Service secretary, was recently elect- 
ed corresponding sercretary for the Big 
D Chapter, National Secretaries Asso- 
ciation. 

As corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Chandler will be serving her second 


d 


term on the executive board of the Big 
D Chapter. During the immediate past 
year she headed the chapter’s public 
relations committee. The state chairman 
of public relations for the National 
Secretaries Association has credited the 
Dallas chapter’s newsletters, prepared 
by Mrs. Chandler, with outstanding val- 
ue, interest and originality and has 
cited them as examples for other chap- 
ters to follow. 

The purpose of the National Secre- 
taries Association is to improve the value 
and usefulness of secretarial employees 
in the firms in which they are employed 
and to help provide adequate training for 
those who seek to enter the secretarial] 
profession, 

Educational Director A. L. Ward 
points out, “The same enthusiasm and 
devotion to duty which have made Mrs. 
Chandler an invaluable part of our Ed- 
ucational Service staff and a credit to 
the cottonseed crushing industry are 
winning for her a place of recognition 
and prominence in her chosen field of 
secretarial work.” 


MRS. ADA BOB CHANDLER 


Sunray Co-op Names Craig 


Members of the Sunray (Texas) Co- 
operative Gin named J. B. Craig presi- 
dent at the annual meeting. Vice-presi- 
dent is W. Carter. Board members are 
Arthur Cartrite, Cline Gilbert and Guy 
R. Sweny. Arthur Corse is gin manager. 


Fertilizer Grades Adopted 


North Carolina State Board of Agri- 
culture, at a meeting in Raleigh, has 
adopted a list of 33 grades of fertilizer 
for the crop year which started July 1. 
All 1953-54 grades were retained ex- 
cept 5-10-5, and six new grades were 
added. 
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Spain Has Only One 
Farm Organization 


m= SYNDICATE sponsored by 
government is all things to all 
farmers, but nation has nothing 
like U.S. extension work. 


By LAYNE BEATY 


MADRID, SPAIN 


Americans, accustomed to numerous 
farm organizations and agencies exist- 
ing for the benefit of the farmers and 
their families, may be interested in the 
corresponding services in Spain, which 
since 19389 has lived under dictatorship 
of General Francisco Franco. 

In the first place, there is no educa- 
tional agency such as our Agricultural 
Extension Service. Certain educational 
activities are carried on, mostly in basic 
things like seed selection, hybrid corn, 
machinery maintenance, and fertilizers, 
but with no follow-through. 

Home demonstration work and farm 


youth organizations do not exist, though 
the Falangist Party does have a youth 
movement. 

The following information was gleaned 
from interviews with Spanish officials 
and some local leaders: 

Before the Spanish Civil War, 1936- 
39, all land workers were grouped under 
two labor union organizations. One was 
the Union General Trabajadores, so- 
cialist in character, law abiding and 
moderate. The other was the Confedera- 
cion Nacional de Trabajadores, more 
radical and less apt to observe Govern- 
ment rules and regulations. Both organ- 
izations were outlawed by the Franco 
regime at the beginning of the Civil 
War. 

Now, one government-sponsored syn- 
dicate is all things to all farmers. It is 
the Farmers and Stock Breeders’ Broth- 
erhoods (Hermandades Sindicales de 
Labradores y Ganaderes). There are, at 
present, about 8,500 of these local Broth- 
erhoods, held together, coordinated and 
supervised by a National Junta (Head 
Office) of Brotherhoods, equivalent to a 
syndicate, and government-sponsored. 

All land workers, agricultural em- 
ployers and direct cultivators (small 
farmers who work their own land) are 
affiliated with and more or less govern- 
ed by these Hermandades in matters ec- 
onomic and social. Actually, the Her- 





Nicer Than Oil Wells... 





OTTON IS a great crop! And it’ll get 


Cotton Still Great Crop 


ws J. M. ELEAZER, South Carolina Extension Service informa- 
tion specialist, Clemson, S.C., tells in this feature story how 
cotton gets and keeps it loyal and faithful adherents. 


were 3,000 miles from home. Ones tradition and experience were all with 


you. I saw this: Two farming partners 





cotton. The other one had cotton come into his life after he was grown. He 
phoned back to their home office to see how things were getting along. A 
very high-producing oil well had just come in on one of their best farms, and 
this man was elated. He came and told his partner, whose only reaction was, 
“Unh, guess that’ll mess up some more good cotton land.” 

Yes, it was planting time, and cotton had him. Spring, March winds, 
budding things, burning hedge-rows, singing birds, warm nights, mellow soil, 
barefoot kids, fertilizer a-hawlin’, new plow lines and backbands, cackling hens, 
squawking geese, nesting turkeys, long sunny days, and the calendar all spoke 
to him of cotton-planting time. It had been so with his ancestors. It was so 
with him. It had meant their security, as it had his. So cotton was in the 
man. Oil meant messed up cotton land to him. 

Yes, cotton! Surely the king of crops. 

This crop meets more human needs than any other. The three prime needs 
of man—food, shelter, clothing—it helps supply them all. 

The lint has largely clothed the world for centuries. And it has a myriad 
of other uses, for most of which no satisfactory substitute has ever been found. 
Its tents shelter armies in the field and form the cheapest satisfactory hous- 
ing for industry, education, and religion on the move. 

We are prone to look only to its magic lint. But its seed are power-packed, 
too. The seed from a bale of cotton makes meal equal to 8 bushels of corn 
as a feed. The oil from them makes 202 pounds of nutritious margarine, more 
than the average cow makes butter in a year. And then there are 270 pounds 
of hulls for feeding and industrial use. Cap that off with 81 pounds of linters 
that fired many of the guns in our wars, and you have a picture of Cotton. 
The King of Crops indeed! 

With residue turned in, it takes very little substance from the soil. 

No wonder it gets into a man’s very blood. 

As King though it was a despot, and we its serfs. But in late years it is 
emerging as a democratic sort of ruler, with many able assistants. And it is 
in that role that it promises most. For Cotton, plus diversification with crops 
and livestock, can help bring “the fullness of our day” that Henry Grady 
dreamed of 65 years ago. And, as I ride with the county agents, I see this 
change coming fast to the farms of South Carolina. Cotton plus other things. 
That’s the story now. 
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mandades are autonomous government 
agencies with their own assets, and each 
with a chief and a paid secretary who 
are appointed by higher authorities 
leading right up to the Junta. Other 
local officers and councillors are elected 
for terms of three years. 

Each Hermandade has two component 
sections: The economic and the social, 
with councillors in each elected accord- 
ing to the importance of the village. 
(Most Spanish farmers live in villages, 
and travel to and from their land.) 

There is also a tribunal to settle la- 
bor disputes among the workers and em- 
ployers and settle other such matters 
not classified as offenses in the civil 
and criminal code of the country. 

The economic section takes care of ec- 
onomic interests of the land tenants, di- 
rect cultivators and stock breeders. For 
example, it would handle requests for 
seed, fertilizers, agricultural credit, 
technical assistance against pests, dis- 
eases, etc., and also administer the Her- 
mandade’s assets (funds, buildings, ma- 
chinery, etc.). 

All tenants, direct cultivators and 
livestock breeders pay a sydicate fee as 
contribution to the Hermandade, propor- 
tionate to the amount of land or live- 
stock they own. This fee varies accord- 
ing to the individual situation of each 
Hermandade. Land workers (laborers) 
are not required to pay a fee, but re- 
cently on their own petition they began 
paying a small symbolic annual dues. 
(One peseta per month for permanent 
workers, 50 centimos for seasonal work- 
ers. One peseta is worth about two and 
a half cents in U.S. money now.) 

This economic section also calls a full 
assembly of all affiliates once or twice 
a year to submit for approval the plans 
for economic programs and manage- 
ment for the following period. 

The social section’s main task is to 
supervise the enforcement of labor legis- 
lation which has been decreed by the 
Ministry of Labor for the benefit of the 
land workers. It also handles placement 
of farm laborers, compiles and registers 
working contracts, looks after social in- 
surance, and recommends to higher au- 
thorities the eventual local improve- 
ments of the pay scale, social insurance 
etc., of the land workers. This group 
calls an annual meeting of affiliates, 
too, for hearing suggestions, complaints, 
ete. 

Brotherhoods have initiated the 
nearest thing to an extension service 
that Spain has. It is a series of short 
courses, 7 to 15 days, on timely agri- 
cultural subjects (tractor driving, fruit 
tree spraying, etc.). 

These began in 1946 with five courses 
and a participation of 115 men. Last 
year 383 courses were attended by 
23,647 men. Cost of 375 planned courses 
in 1954 will be an estimated 4,500,000 
pesetas, partially paid by the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

The land workers attending these 
courses are granted, besides travel and 
per diem, the salary they would nor- 
mally get if they were working. Gener- 
ally the mornings are devoted to techi- 
nical classes (mostly lecturers) and the 
afternoons to laboratory or practical 
field work. 

A drive to stamp out illiteracy among 
farmers is said to be giving good re- 
sults, The National Institute of Coloni- 
zation (land reclamation and resettle- 
ment) won’t resettle an illiterate farm- 
er. Neither can an illiterate farmer 
serve as councillor of a Hermandade. 





Arizona’s Ahead 
(Continued from Page 21) 


costs (preparation, irrigation, cultivat- 
ing, chopping and weeding, fertilizer 
application and pest control) amounted 
to $42.23 per acre, $19.18 per bale, or 
$.0384 per pound of lint. 

Total direct expense (material and 
supplies for power-irrigation, fertilizer, 
seed, hail insurance and pest control 
material and application) amounted to 
$57.65 per acre, $26.19 per bale, or 
$.0524 per pound of lint. 

Indirect charges (including ranch ov- 
erhead labor, ranch overhead expense, 
and general administrative overhead, 
which covers supervision, tools and 
equipment, mechanics and blacksmiths, 
ditch weeding, irrigation system main- 
tenance, utilities, pump plant upkeep, all 
kinds of supplies, taxes, etc.) amounted 
to $38.67 per acre, $17.57 per bale, or 
$.0352 per pound of lint. 

This gives total cash growing costs 
of $138.55 per acre, $62.94 per bale, or 
$.1260 per pound of lint. Add for depre- 
ciation on buildings, tools and equipment, 
wells, etc., $30.65 per acre, $13.92 per 
bale, or $.0277 per pound of lint. Then 
add, for interest on investment at six 
percent, $4.52 per acre, $2.05 per bale, or 
$.0041 per pound of lint, and you get total 
growing costs as follows: $173.72 per 
acre, $78.91 per bale, or $.1578 per pound 
of lint. 

Now for harvesting costs. Machines 
picked 2,620 bales or 37.6 percent of 
the crop (1,190 acres). Here’s what it 
cost to machine-pick those 2,620 bales 
(figures include labor, hauling trailers, 
picker operation and repair, defoliants 
and all other cost items—including de- 
preciation) : $41.17 per acre, $18.70 per 
bale, or $.0374 per pound of lint. 

And here are hand-picker costs. Hands 
picked 4,341 bales or 62.4 percent of the 
crop (1,972 acres). The cost (labor, 
hauling trailers, sacks, scales, etc., tools 
and equipment overhead, etc.): $115.65 
per acre, $52.55 per bale, or $.1051 per 
pound of lint. 


Photo Courtesy Arizona Farmer-Ranchman. 


ART THOMASSON (left) of Picacho, in Pinal County, and his father, W. A. 
Tomasson, have averaged in excess of three bales per acre for the past four 
years. They bought their 893-acre farm in 1946 and grew their first cotton in 
1950 on 348 acres, averaging 1,616 pounds of lint per acre. In 1951 the same 
348 acres averaged 1,502 pounds. Yield in 1952 was 1,518 pounds on 380 acres 
and last year, on 454 acres, the Thomassons averaged 1,688 pounds of lint per 
acre. Their allotment this year is 338 acres, all in Acala 44 foundation seed. 
They don’t think 1,688 pounds is the limit of the land’s productivity, but mighty 
close to it. After all, they say, there are not many years as favorable as 1953. 


Total average harvest cost on all cotton 
was $87.62 per acre, $39.80 per bale, or 
$.0796 per pound of lint. 

Now, finally, a summary of all grow- 
ing and harvesting costs: machine-pick- 
ed cotton, $214.89 per acre, $97.61 per 
bale, or $.1952 per pound of lint; hand- 
picked cotton, $289.37 per acre, $131.46 
per bale, or $.2629 per pound of lint. 

We have used here only the totals of 
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Spotlight on Sanitation 


Sanitation problems and their solution 
consume a significant portion of your 

management time. Other firms have 
found that these problems can be solved 


more economically through the assistance of 
qualified sanitation consultants. The 
staff of the Orkin Institute knows well 
the relation of profits to sanitation. At no 
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the various sub-divisions in the Conti- 
nental Ranch cost sheet. Actually, Wal- 
den gave the cost per acre, per bale and 
per pound of lint for practically all in- 
dividual operations. For example, under 
direct growing costs, labor for applying 
fertilizer was figured at $.61 per acre, 
= per bale, or $.0006 per pound ot 
int. 

While it is admittedly impossible for 
all but a limited number of individual 
growers to. keep such detailed produc- 
tion costs, Walden’s approach to this 
business of producing cotton may en- 
courage others to think more in terms 
of actual, total cost per pound of lint 
produced and not just in terms of their 
cash outlay for producing a crop. 


e Experiment Station Estimates—Cot- 
ton production costs vary, of course, 
from year to year, from area to area, 
and from farm to farm in the same area. 
The Arizona Experiment Station esti- 
mates that the direct per-acre costs of 
growing and harvesting a 1% bale-per- 
acre crop in 1954 will be about $140 
plus water cost. The $140 is made up of 
$72 for preharvest cultural costs and 
$68 for harvesting by hand picking af- 
ter crediting cottonseed. All costs, in- 
cluding water and land charges, the 
Station figures, will run to $200 on 
many farms before any return for man- 
agement. It must be noted that the Sta- 
tion estimate covers direct per-acre costs 
only. 

It is difficult to arrive at average 
production costs, not only for Arizona, 
but for any state. However, the average 
of several estimates for various produc- 
tion costs in Arizona runs about as fol- 
lows: land preparation, $4.50 per acre; 
weed control (chopping and cultivating), 
$12-$15 per acre; fertilizer (mostly am- 
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monium sulphate—21 percent nitrogen), 
$15-$20 per acre; and insect control, 
$9-$15 per acre. 

The cost of water and the labor to 
distribute it accounts for the single big- 
gest item of expense in producing a 
crop. Pump water power costs vary wide- 
ly, ranging from $15 to $30 per acre. 
Gravity water costs somewhat less, but 
not under $15 per acre. Irrigation labor 
will cost from $15 to $18 an acre, making 
the total irrigation cost run from $30 to 
$48 per acre. 


Land Costs 


If you are thinking of going to Ari- 
zona to buy developed, producing land, 
you can expect to find widely varying 
prices. The principal factor governing 
land costs is—you guessed it—water 
available to irrigate it, either by pump 
or gravity flow. A second factor is the 
nature of the land itself—its texture, 
productivity and levelness. 


In the Salt River Valley, for exam- 
ple, a rich cotton-growing area in the 
eastern part of Maricopa County, you 
would have to pay from $400 to $500 an 
acre for developed land with adequate 
water—if you could find owners willing 
to sell. In fact, many would ask $1,000 
an acre, just to get rid of you. Under 
Arizona’s present tax structure, land 
prices near that figure are prohibitive. 

In the Eloy area south of Phoenix, and 
in similar desert areas, the current price 
of developed land is in the vicinity of 
$300 to $400 an acre. Such land would 
also have adequate water. 


e Undeveloped Land: $7.80 Per Acre— 
As we have mentioned before, a good 
portien of the agricultural area of Ari- 
zona is in critical water areas where it 
is unlawful to drill new wells. Unde- 
veloped land outside of a critical water 
area sells for around $5,000 a section, 
or close to $7.80 an acre. That’s cheap 
land, of course, but you’ve only spent 
pin money up to that point. It will cost 
you about $100 an acre to clear and 
level the land and another $80,000 (80,- 
000 dollars) for two good producing 
ceep wells needed to irrigate your 640 


R. H. Peebles, of the U.S. Cotton 
Field Station at Sacaton, Ariz., ex- 
amines young Pima S1 cotton plants 
in a progeny block on the Station. 
Peebles has had much to do with 
developing this promising new 
American-Egyptian cotton. 

USDA Photo. 
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acres. So put down $125 per acre for 
wells. Add it all up and your section 
will cost $149,000 or $233 per acre, not 
including some inevitable miscellaneous 
expenses, 


Crop Financing 


The major crop financing job in Ari- 
zona is taken care of by the gins and 
oil mills, in pretty much the same way 
that it is done in California, but crop 
financing is also an important function 
of a few of Arizona’s larger banks. If 
you operated a gin in Arizona, you 
would have to advance a grower between 
$70 and $115 an acre to produce a cot- 
ton crop. One of the larger oil mill 
concerns tells us their budgets probably 
average $95 an acre. The average for 
the state is said to be between $85 and 
$90. Seventy dollar budgets, incidentally, 
are rare. On marginal land the budgets 
are lower than in the highly productive 
areas, but any way you figure it, the 
ginner has got to keep lots of cash 
around to help his customers produce a 
crop. These budgets, by the way, carry 
the grower only up to defoliation and 
harvest time. 


e 73,666 Tons of Seed Per Mill—We 
said near the beginning of this article 
that Arizona has big oil mills and big 
gins. Not many, based on the size of 
the cotton crop, but definitely big. You 
get a real idea of the size of oil mill 
operations in Arizona when you consider 
that the state has only six plants to 
crush a 1953 cottonseed crop of 442,000 
tons. That’s a healthy average of 73,666 
tons per mill, 


e 8,547 Bales Per Gin—In 1953 Arizona 
had only 124 gins, or just 1.73 percent 
of the U.S. total, but they ginned 6.4 
percent of the total U.S. crop. Volume- 
wise, Arizona’s 124 gins last year aver- 
aged 8,547 bales per gin, compared with 
a U.S. average of 2,305 bales. That 
8,547-bale average makes you wonder 
why there is not a big rush to Arizona 
to get into the gin business, but a little 
reflection on the amount of cash needed 
by a ginner to finance his customers 
provides all the answer that is needed. 

To get an idea of what it takes to 
operate a gin in Arizona, suppose you 
had a plant there in 1953 and you ginned 
the average volume, which was 8,547 
bales. If your growers obtained the 
state’s average lint yield, which was 
743 pounds per acre (or, roughly, a bale 
and a half), you would have ginned the 
production from more than 5,000 acres. 
Then if you advanced each of your cus- 
tomers the average amount of cash per 
acre, or somewhere between $85 and 
$90, you would need cash in excess of 
$400,000 to stay in business. We are as- 
suming, of course, that you would fi- 
nance all your customers for every acre 
of cotton they produced, but even if we 
cut the figure in half, you can see that 
it would take more money than most of 
us can get our hands on in a lifetime. 


Harvesting Methods 


It is estimated that around 2,000 me- 
chanical pickers were used in Arizona 
in 1953 to harvest between 45 and 50 
percent of the crop. Some estimates 
place the percentage of mechanized har- 
vest at above 50 percent. The greatest 
number of hand-pickers (47,000) was 
employed around Oct. 15, and the great- 
est number of mechanical pickers re- 
ported operating in the field at one 
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time (1,850) was around Nov. 7. In 
1952 machines accounted for about 40 
percent of the harvest and about 33 
percent in 1951. 


e Mechanical Picker Efficiencies — Ac- 
cording to the results of the USDA Co- 
operative Regional Study of the engi- 
neering problems of mechanized cotton 
production, spindle pickers do an accept- 
able job in Arizona, but “present cul- 
tural practices and inherent growing 
conditions often cause excessive field 
losses.” A three-year study showed con- 
sistently high picker efficiencies of 90 
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to 97 percent in California, the report 
states, but in Arizona the efficiency 
figures were 82.9, 89.1, 89.5 and 87.3 
percent, all of which are considered low. 


Defoliation 


It is estimated that between 30 and 40 
percent of Arizona’s 1953 acreage was 
defoliated, with growers obtaining bet- 
ter results than in 1952 and 1951. As 
in California and other irrigated areas, 
growth characteristics of cotton make 
successful applications of defoliants by 
ground machines difficult. This is es- 
pecially true in cases where irrigation 
water has not been carefully regulated 
and plants are from five to seven feet 
tall. However, new high-clearance spray- 
ers are now on the market which are 
being used satisfactorily where plants 
are not excessively rank and _ severe 
lodging has not taken place. Topping, 
or cutting off the terminal, late in the 
season is beneficial in preventing ex- 
cessive plant growth and makes the use 
of high-clearance sprayers more practi; 
cal. So far, topping has not resulted in 
significant reductions in yield. 


e Bottom Defoliation Experiments 
with bottom defoliation at several loca- 
tions in Arizona during the past three 
years have proved that the practice is 
advantageous in cotton that is rank, 
tall, and which has a heavy canopy of 
foliage. It is felt that this practice may 
be of special benefit in Arizona where, 
as has been noted, mechanical picker ef- 
ficiency has been below accepted stand- 
ards, 

Lamar C. Brown, plant physiologist 
at the U.S. Cotton Field Station at Sac- 
aton, who is in charge of the experi- 


ments with bottom defoliation, points 
out that in tall cotton, a single applica- 
tion of defoliant often fails to reach the 
lower leaves, making a second applica- 
tion necessary. The experiments with 
bottom defoliation showed that when 
this practice is followed a second ap- 
plication is not needed. Bottom defolia- 
tion is also effective in controlling late 
season grass and weeds. It was noted in 
the experiments that most of the weeds 
in bottom-defoliated fields were either 
killed or retarded in growth. This means, 
of course, higher picker efficiency. 


¢ Weed Control—-Weeds are a problem 
wherever cotton is grown and their con- 
trol in Arizona, as elsewhere, accounts 
for a considerable portion of the cost of 
producing a crop. Tests with an experi- 
mental rotary cross harrow for early 
weed control on bed-planted cotton have 
given promising results. Careful cultur- 
al and irrigation techniques during the 
season with flame and sweep cultivation 
and spot hoeing have proven most satis- 
factory in Arizona, but the moisture- 
conserving practice of “capping” or hill- 
ing soil over the planted drill and subse- 
quently raking it off prior to emergence 
makes the use of pre-emergence chemi- 
cals impractical. This practice, and the 
frequent necessity of applying water 
after planting to insure germination, 
complicate the use of pre-emergence 
chemicals in the state. 


Cotton Varieties 


About 77 percent, or slightly more 
than 532,000 acres, of Arizona’s 1953 
cotton acreage was planted to the state’s 
well-known Acala 44 variety (popularly 
called Arizona 44). California’s high- 
yielding Acala 4-42, 
because of its bet- 
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ter adaptability in 
limited areas of 
Arizona, was 
planted on 60,000 
acres. Another 
well - known varie- 
ty, New Mexico’s 
1517C, was planted 
on practically 100 
percent of the acre- 
epge in Greenlee, 
Graham and Co- 
chise Counties in 
Arizona last year. 
This variety does 
better than Acala 
44 in those coun- 
ties because of 
their higher alti- 
tudes (from about 
3,400 to 4,200 feet) 
and shorter grow- 
ing season. Anoth- 
er reason—and an 
important one 
for 1517C’s popu- 
larity in the east- 
ern part of Ari- 
zona is the pres- 
ence of Verticilli- 
um wilt in that 
area, especially in 
Graham and Green- 
lee Counties. 

e Acala 44 Wins 
Favor With Mills 
—Along with oth- 
er irrigated cot- 
tons, Acala 44 had 
a hard time win- 
ning the favor of 
eastern mills. But 
not long ago Dr. 
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Heading up Arizona’s excellent in- 
sect control program is Dr. J. N 
Roney, the state’s Extension ento- 
mologist stationed at Phoenix. 


E. H. (Buck) Pressley, of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona’s department of plant 
breeding, the man who developed the 
variety, and a group of people from Ar- 
izona visited a number of cotton mills 
in Virginia and the Carolinas and found 
that “Arizona 44 is very favorably re- 
ceived in a great many mills in the East.” 
And while satisfaction with Acala 44 
is not complete in all cases, Dr. Press- 
ley reported that “it is much more near- 
ly so than before the new variety came 
into general use.” 

Another thing Dr. Pressley and the 
group found was a diminishing number 
of complaints that there are more neps 
in irrigated cotton than in rain-grown 
cotton. “Regardless of the nep count,” 
he said, “irrigated cotton is now being 
used in many mills to blend with rain- 
grown cotton in amounts varying from 
25 to 50 percent. 

“Another common objection to Arizona 
cotton in the past was the weak yarns 
produced,” the well-known Arizona 
breeder related. “But,” he said, “this ob- 
jection is no longer heard. In so far as 
strength of fiber and yarns produced 
is concerned, all buyers interviewed 
seemed to be perfectly satisfied with the 
results obtained from Arizona 44. It is 
our opinion that the extra-strong yarns 
produced from all irrigated varieties 
now being grown is the reason for their 
use in the blends previously mentioned.” 


e Coarser Fiber Needed—Dr. Pressley 
did find, however, that the fiber of 
Acala 44 is “slightly finer than is de- 
sirable for certain purposes.” He is re- 
selecting out of Acala 44 this year in an 
effort to make the variety a little coars- 
er. What he wants, Dr. Pressley told 
us, is to get a cotton that will be 4 to 
4.5 on the Micronaire for the better part 
of the state. The mills, he said, want a 
Micronaire reading not under 4 nor 
over 4.5. 

The first foundation Acala 44 seed 
came from 85 acres in 1948 and the acre- 
age has been increased each year but 
one. That was in 1951, following acreage 
controls the year before, when there was 
a big increase in acreage and not enough 
seed to go around. 

Acala 44 has been highly successful, as 
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the yield records and mill acceptance 
demonstrate, but Dr. Pressley knows it 
can be improved. He has some promis- 
ing hybrid material coming along and 
expects to have a better cotton for Ar- 
izona farmers in a few years. 


e No One Variety Best for Entire State 
—Unlike California, where Acala 4-42 
is planted exclusively, no one variety 
is superior in all areas of Arizona. This 
is due to the fact, as has been pointed 
out, that 1517C, for example, is better 
adapted to the higher elevations in the 
eastern part of the state than Acala 44 
or other varieties. In other areas, Acala 
4-42 does better. But Arizona is mak- 
ing a determined, and successful, effort 
to limit plantings to the single variety 
which does best in a particular area of 
the state. 


e Function of Planting Seed Group — 
Instrumental in this effort is the 
Arizona Cotton Planting Seed Distribu- 
tors, which was organized in 1949 for 
the purpose of multiplying and distrib- 
uting pure seed for planting purposes. 
Up to that time Arizona had looked to 
California as its principal source of up- 
land seed, but in 1949 California was 
in the process of changing from Acala 
P18C to Acala 4-42. Meantime, Dr. Press- 
ley had developed three strains—Arizona 
28, 33 and 44—which outyielded Acala 
4-42. The Arizona cotton industry sud- 
denly found itself with three very prom- 
ising new strains of upland cotton well 
suited to Arizona growing conditions, 
but with no organization to take the 
strains and produce from them a sup- 
ply of reliable planting seed. Since its 
organization in 1949, the Arizona Cot- 
ton Planting Seed Distributors has done 
an outstanding job of increasing and 
distributing Acala 44 seed and can be 


credited with playing a major part in 
winning such widespread success for that 
variety. 


The New Pima Sl 


There is a great deal of enthusiasm 
in Arizona over the new extra-long- 
staple Pima S1 and practically all of 
the state’s 1954 long-staple allotment of 
a little over 16,000 acres is planted to 
this promising new variety. Last year 
Arizona harvested a little under 30,000 
acres of American-Egyptian cotton, 
most of it Pima 32. 

S1 was planted on a commercial scale 
for the first time in 1953. R. H. Peebles 
and B. M. Waddle of the U.S. Cotton 
Field Station at Sacaton report that “pre- 
cise regional experiment station tests 
over a period of three years at five lo- 
cations show that Pima Sl averaged 
714 pounds of lint per acre, 120 bolls 
per pound of seed cotton, and 33.6 per- 
cent gin turnout. Comparative figures 
for the standard variety, Pima 32, are 
595 pounds of lint, 151 bolls per pound, 
and a ginning percentage of 28.9.” In 
other words, Sl produced 20 percent 
more cotton, had bolls that were 14 per- 
cent larger, and gave an increase of 4.7 
points in gin turnout. 

“Interpreted in the light of produc- 
tion cost,” Peebles and Waddle point 
out, “the improved ginning percentage 
means the grower can reduce the cost of 
hand-harvesting and roller ginning by 
approximately 16 percent. In addition, 
pickers find Pima S1 cotton more attrac- 
tive and are willing to pick it for con- 
siderably less than the Pima 32 rate.” 


e SI Outperforms Pima 32—S1 has a 
shorter staple than Pima 32, 1.33 inches 
as compared with 1.39 for Pima 32. In 
government spinning tests on Sl and 








ENEMY OF COTTON «: : 


many farmers are indifferent to erosion, one of cotton’s major 
enemies. Land washed away can never be replaced, but for the 
farmer who is interested there are ways to save what is left— 
if he acts in time. This picture was made between Royse City and 
Caddo Mills, Texas, after a heavy rain the night before. 


surprising how 





Pima 32 grown under strictly compara- 
ble conditions, the over-all performance 
of S1 surpassed that of Pima 32. In ad- 
dition, manufacturers who participated 
in the program for testing Sl sponsored 
by the National Cotton Council report 
favorably on the new variety. Their 
consensus seems to be, Peebles and Wad- 
dle say, that S1 can be used in place of 
Karnak or Pima 82 in all but one or two 
unimportant items. 

The history or American - Egyptian 
cotton production in the U.S. has been 
marked by instability, uncertainty and 
disappointment. This is reflected in the 
small 1954 allotment, which is a result 
of large government stockpiles of Pima 
32 and our policy of importing sizable 
amounts of Karnak from Egypt. If Sl 
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lives up to expectations, authorities 
think there is hope for the long-staple 
industry in this country. Its smaller and 
more compact growth habit, less fas- 
tidious cultural requirements and broad- 
er adaptability to climatic and other ex- 
ternal influences are cited among the 
factors in its favor. There is only limited 
experience in machine-harvesting S1, but 
it is felt that the small erect plants 
will lend themselves to efficient use of 
spindle pickers. 


e S1 Developed by Walker E. Bryan— 
Professor Walker E. Bryan, head of 
the department of plant breeding at the 
University of Arizona in Tucson, is the 
man responsible for creating Sl. He 
spent many years developing breeding 
techniques designed to increase genetic 
variability in long-staple cotton through 
hybridization of divergent types. Pima 
S1 came out of complex crosses involv- 
ing Pima, Tanguis, Sea Island and 
Stoneville Upland. 


Continuous Cotton Versus Rotation 


The ability of Arizona soils to produce 
high yields has led many growers either 
to abandon or simply ignore a system 
of rotation on their farms. Whether it 
is due to the high productivity of the 
soil or to improved farming practices, 
or both, many of these continuous-cotton 
farmers have experienced acre-yield in- 
creases over a period of years equal to 
those obtained by growers who practice 
rotation. 

The continuous-cotton farmer has the 
figures to prove his point, but—as a 
number of people pointed out to us—he 
is unable to predict where the breaking 
point in his soil productivity will come, 
or how sharp the break will be. It is 
still argued—and experience makes it 
sound—that it doesn’t pay in the lone 
run to mine the soil and put every 
available acre in cotton year after year. 


The Arizona Extension Service, in its 
cotton recommendations for 1953. said: 
“Many successful farmers in Arizona 
have found that they increase their net 
income by following a cotton-alfalfa ro- 
tation. Cotton following alfalfa and oth- 
er leguminous green manure crops has 
increased cotton yields over the amount 
of nitrogen and other plant foo’s in the 
green manure. Cotton rotations with 
green manure are a must on root-rot 
ground. 

“Continuous cotton,” the recommenda- 
tions went on to say, “increases certain 
weed problems, breaks down soil struc- 
ture, decreases water penetration, low- 
ers yields, and makes it necessary to 
have a rotation which includes legumes 
or other soil-building crops.” 


Factors Which Account for 
Arizona’s High Yields 


Principal factors that have accounted 
for Arizona’s spectacular increase in 
acre-yields, not necessarily in the order 
named, are improved varieties, use of 
commercial fertilizer, better cultural 
practices, land levelling, insect control, 
and irrigation ditch lining to conserve 
water. 


e Sound Insect Control Program—The 
state has an excellent insect control pro- 
gram and an outstanding man to help 
make it work. He is Dr. J. N. Roney, 
Arizona’s Extension entomologist station- 
ed at Phoenix, “Control of cotton in- 
sects by new insecticides is very impor- 
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tant,” he says, “but it alone will not 
give high yields of good quality. Neither 
will following good farming practices.” 
What you must have, Dr. Roney tells 
Arizona cotton growers, is “a combina- 
tion of good seed, good farming prac- 
tices, and proper insect control to get the 
desired results.” 


e Two Bales Per Acre in 1954?—Con- 
trols this year have limited Arizona to 
slightly under 413,000 acres of short 
staple cotton. With growing conditions 
very favorable up to the time this is 
written, and in view of the fact that 
cotton was planted on better prepared 
ground in better soil this year, some 
Arizonians are predicting a final yield 
that will crowd two bales to the acre. 
One thing is sure: 1954 is a year when 
Arizona growers are going after max- 
imum yields. Most Arizonians at least 
expect the all-time record of 825 pounds 
reached in 1950 to be broken this year, 
but they point to shorter water supplies 
for the 1954 crop as a potential road- 
block to this objective. 

No matter what the final figure is, 
Arizonians are sure of one thing: When 
the records are all in, their state will 
still be Number 1 in the Belt in lint 
yields per acre. 


Planting for Mechanized 
Production Discussed 


Factors Affecting Cotton Planting for 
Mechanized Production is the title of 
Oklahoma Experiment Station Technical 
Bulletin T-50, recently issued. Authors 
are Jay G. Porterfield, E. W. Shroeder 
and E. M. Smith of the department of 
agricultural engineering. 


Co-op Gins To Get Back 
Oil Mill Investments 


Ranchers Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, 
Calif., has announced that it is return- 
ing to its member gins the original 
$675,000 invested by the gins as capital 
in 1951. 

Thirteen cooperative gins with a total 
grower membership of around 1,800 
farmers in the San Joaquin Valley will 
participate in the refund. 

Member gins include Arvin Coopera- 
tive Gin, Central Valley Growers of Tip- 
ton, Central Valley Cooperative of Han- 
ford, Kaweah Delta Cooperative of Tu- 
lare, Laton Cooperative, Kerman Coop- 
erative, Madera Cooperative. 

McFarland Cooperative, Stratford Co- 
operative, Visalia Cooperative, Westside 
Farmers Cooperative of San Joaquin and 
Tranquillity, and Crockett & Gambogy, 
Inc., of Corcoran. 


Fertilizer Cost Stays Low 


While the cost of all goods and ser- 
vices used in farm production has in- 
creased by 132 percent since 1935, the 
average cost of plant food in the form of 
commercial fertilizer has gone up only 
about 12 percent over the same span of 
years, says the National Fertilizer As- 
sociation. 

USDA reports show that the cost per 
ton of commercial fertilizer increased by 
51 percent from 1935 to 1953. In the 
same period, however, the average plant 
food content of a ton of fertilizer also 
has been increased by nearly 35 percent, 
the Association says. Thus the increase 
in the average content of active ingre- 
dients has largely offset the higher cost. 


New Kelly Duplex Double Chain Drag 


SHOWN is the new Kelly Duplex double 
chain drag. As a feeder for hammer- 
mills, corn shellers or other machinery, 
as a grain dump drag or as a conveyor, 
the manufacturer says, the drag is un- 
surpassed for steady, even delivery of 
grain and ear corn, continuous, trouble 
free operation and long life. 
Constructed entirely of are welded 
steel—it has flared sideboards for extra 
capacity—it is grain tight. Available 
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with choice of 12, 16, 20 or 24-inch wide 
bed, it can be made in any length, can 
be furnished with either single or double 
gear reduction, and can be powered by 
either motor or belt drive. Variable speed 
control is available as optional equip- 
ment. 

For full details, write Duplex Mill and 
Manufacturing Co., 318 Sigler Street, 
Springfield, Ohio, or The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas 21. 
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® World Peanut Crop 
Largest on Record 


WORLD PEANUT PRODUCTION last 
year set a new record, largely because 
of a substantial increase in India, which 
accounts for about one-third of the 
world’s output, USDA says. 

Approximately 11.9 million tons of 
peanuts were harvested in 1953, the De- 
partment estimates in a comprehensive 
review of peanut production. This was 
substantially larger than any previous 
crop—exceeding the 1952 crop by 16 per- 
cent and the prewar average by 2.4 mil- 
lion tons or 26 percent. 

While the rise in the Indian crop was 
the largest single factor in ‘the world 
record, the crop was considerably larger 
in all major peanut-growing nations and 
in many minor areas. 

e North America—Peanut production in 
North America in 1953 was up 18 per- 
cent. The larger U.S. crop accounted for 
most of this increase, the 787,125 tons 
harvested in this country representing 
15 percent increase over the 1952 crop. 

Extreme drouth late in the season 

prevented an expected increase in the 
Mexican peanut crop. The trade estimates 
production at not over 55,000 tons, but 
expects a crop cf at least 80,000 tons 
this year. 
e Europe—Total pesnut production in 
Europe is estimated at 23,000 tons. 
Spain (about 13,000 tons) and Italy 
(where production expanded from 1,60 
tons prewar to 8,900 tons in 1953) are 
the principal producers. 

Soviet Unicn peanut production may 

be 15,000 to 26,900 tons yearly, USDA 
says. 
e Asia—Peanut proc iction in Asia was 
about 19 percent large. in 1953 than in 
1952. India grew 4,224.640 tons on 
11,365,000 acres, a one-mi'licn-ton in- 
crease over 1952 and the largest crop 
since 1944, 

Peanut oil production in India durin* 
the 1953-54 season has been estimated 
at about 900,000 tons compared with 
690,000 in 1952-53. About 80 percent of 
India’s production of edible oil is used 
in the country, practically all as van- 
aspati (hydrogenated vegetable oil). 

Chinese-Manchurian crop_ estimates 
vary, but production appears to be be- 
low the prewar level or around three 
million tons. 

Burma produced about 210,000 tons of 

peanuts last year and is_ increasing 
acreage. Indonesia is believed to be pro- 
ducing about 280,000 tons annually, and 
Japanese production was 45,000 tons in 
1953. 
e South America — Record Argentine 
production resulted in a South American 
peanut crop about 8 percent larger than 
in 1952. The crop in Argentina now is 
estimated at about 221,560 tons, and a 
1954 crop of 230,000 to 250,000 tons is 
indicated. Peanut oil stocks in Argen- 
tina on Jan. 1 were about 66,000 tons, 
and 55,000 tons of oil are expected to 
be produced this year. 

Argentine processors are being re- 

quired to sell a blend of 60 percent pea- 
nut oil and 40 percent cottonseed oil 
rather than either product alone. 
e Africa—Production is believed to 4~ > 
risen 10 percent. French West Africa 
produced about 970,000 tons, the larg- 
est crop since 1936. Nigeria produced 
about 770,000 tons, the Belgian Congo 
about 200,000 tons, Uganda some 170,000 
and the Union of South Africa approx- 
imately 150,000 tons. 
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@ North Carolina Gin 
School Plans Set 


PLANS for gin operator schools to be 
held in North Carolina have been an- 
nounced by Fred P. Johnson, marketing 
specialist, North Carolina Department 
of Agriculture, Raleigh. 

Schools are under the direction of J. C. 
Ferguson, Extension agricultural engi- 
neer, Raleigh, assisted by Johnson, C. C. 
Miller and Vernon W. Hall, all of the 
North Carolina Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

J. C. Oglesbee, Extension gin special- 
ist, Atlanta, will participate in as 


many of these schools as possible, and 
representatives of gin machinery manu- 
facturers will participate in handling 
the subject matter. 

Each school, Johnson has announced, 
will begin with a discussion of fiber 
spinning properties by a representative 
of the cotton textile manufacturers. 

Aug. 17 has been set as the date for 
the school to be held at Roanoke Rapids. 
Ginners from Northampton, Halifax and 
Hertford Counties as well as from neigh- 
boring Virginia counties, are invited to 
attend this meeting. 

Other schools will probably be held 
either early in the week of Aug. 16 or 
late in the preceding week, Johnson says. 
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Definite dates will be announced later. 
Other groups requesting schools are 
Nash, Edgecombe and Wilson Counties; 
Johnston, Harnett, Sampson and Cum- 
berland Counties; and Hoke, Scotland 
and Robeson Counties. 


Delta Council Is Planning 
Ginners’ Short Course 


Plans for the Delta Ginners’ Short 
Course were discussed at a meeting of 
the Delta Council ginning improvement 
committee held June 30 at Stoneville. 
George Baird, Inverness, is committee 
chairman. The short course will be held 
sometime in August. 

Harris Barnes, Jr., Clarksdale, is 
chairman of the short course subcommit- 
tee. Members of his group include Hubert 
Crosby, Greenville; Oscar Carr, Jr., 
Clarksdale; W. M. Garrard, Jr., Indian- 
ola; Elmo Hill, Belzoni; T. M. Jones, 
Cleveland; Luther W. Wade, Greenwood; 
Tom Johnston and B. F. Smith, Stone- 
ville; and George Baird, Inverness. 

Following the report of the subcom- 
mittee to the full committee, other gin- 
ing improvement activities were dis- 
cussed. Henry Self, Marks, is vice-chair- 
man of the committee, and William 
Yandell, Vance, is Council vice-president 
in charge of the Council division which 
includes the ginning improvement com- 
mittee, 


New Preduct: 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
ANNOUNCES NEW TOOLS 


Actual tests under field conditions 
show that fastening of wide conveyor 
belts can be speeded up as much as 50 
percent with new FLEXCO speed tools, 
says Flexible Steel Lacing Co., Chicago, 
manufacturers. These tools also take a 
lot of the hard work out of joining a 
belt, the company adds. The new tools 
are described in Bulletin No. F-110. 

The new FLEXCO power tool wrench, 
when used with an electric or air im- 
pact tool speeds the tightening of nuts 
on FLEXCO fasteners. This wrench can 
also be used with the FLEXCO cross 
arm tool. 

The new FLEXCO power tool boring 
punch, used with an impact tool, speeds 
boring of bolt holes. The hole in punch 
is designed so that the slugs pop out. 

The use of these FLEXCO tools along 
with the double purpose templet, alli- 
gator wide belt cutter and “C” cartons 
of assembled bottom plates will save 
belt maintenance time. the company says. 
All are described in Bulletin No. F-110. 

An extensive study of available im- 
pact tools has resulted in the issuance 
of Bulletin No. F-111 which contains 
recommendations on the use of various 
impact tools with FLEXCO speed tools. 
Write to the manufacturer at 4632 Lex- 
ington Avenue, Chicago 44; or to The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P.O. Box 
444, Dallas 21, for copies of both of 
these bulletins. 


Cecil Wamble Recovering 


Friends of A. Cecil Wamble, manager 
of the Cottonseed Products Research 
Laboratory at Texas A. & M. College, 
will be pleased to learn that he is re- 
covering from a recent serious illness 
and operation. He is at College Station 
and working at the Laboratory as much 
as he feels able. 
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Processing Clinic 


Dates Are Set 


Feb. 7-8, 1955, have been named 
as dates for the Cottonseed Proc- 
essing Research Clinic to be held 
at the Southern Regional Labora- 
tory, New Orleans, according to 
C. E. Garner, secretary of the Val- 
ley Oilseed Processors’ Associa- 
tion. This will be the fourth an- 
nual clinic held under the auspices 
of the Association and the Labora- 
tory. 











@ USDA Crop Reports 


Have Limitations 


USDA’s MONTHLY CROP REPORTS 
—such as the cotton report that begins 
each season in July and is of so much 
importance to the industry—are_re- 
markably accurate, but have their limi- 
tations. 

This point is made by Sterling R. 
Newell, chairman, crop reporting board, 
Agricultural Marketing Service of 
USDA, in a recent letter to some 80,000 
farmers and stockmen who serve as re- 
porters for the Department. 

“I think it would be well to remind 
everybody,” Newell said, “about the lim- 
itations that should be applied in using 
the monthly estimates, or forecasts of 
production. 

“Every crop reporter knows that on 
the first of the month, when he esti- 
mates his crop prospects, he makes the 
best appraisal he possibly can at the 
time. He knows full well that the next 
week something may happen to change 
the estimate he made the week before.” 

Newell cited the comment of a Lou- 
isiana farmer about last year’s cotton 
crop: “Last year, I was estimating my 
crop at not more than three-fourths of 
a bale to the acre, but we kept on pick- 
ing cotton, and picking cotton, until we 
ended up with better than a bale average 
for the whole farm.” 

Such changes in prospects are com- 
mon in farming, Newell said, and make 
necessary the changes in forecasts by 
USDA; but with the many reporters 
sending information, deviations in re- 
ports through the season tend to be 
small. 

“One of the biggest mistakes made by 
people who use these reports,’ added 
Newell, “is to accuse the farmers, and 
us, of making errors on these estimates. 
The biggest error would be to refuse to 
make a change in an estimate when we 
find that subsequent weather has altered 
the crop prospect one way or another. 

“When you hear criticism of the re- 
ports—and there always will be criti- 
cisms—remember the old saying that 
two heads are better than one. How 
much do you want to bet against 75,000 
or 80,000 farmers and ranchers through- 
out the country working together on a 
single report?” 


Retired Southern Manager, 
J. H. Burton, Dies 


J. H. Burton, Lavonia, Ga., died June 
21 after an illness of two years. He had 
been manager of The Southern Cotton 


were held at Lavonia Methodist Church 
on June 22. 

Survivors include his wife; a son, Ben 
W. Burton, Athens; a daughter, Mrs. 
Roy O. Davis, Austell; five grandchil- 
dren; and one brother, Reed Burton, 
Canton. 


Mississippi Delta Labor 


The Mississippi Delta’s supply of ag- 
ricultural workers met the demands of 
the season through June and is expected 
to continue to do so throughout the 
summer, Mississippi Employment Ser- 
vice officials told a meeting of the Delta 
Council labor committee held recently 
at Indianola. 


Conserving Human Life 
Is Farm Safety Aim 


As mechanization continues to displace 
animal power, USDA says, accidents due 
to machines may also increase unless or- 
ganized efforts are made to prevent 
them. 

This warning came as a prelude to 
National Farm Safety Week, which will 
be observed July 25-31. National slogan 
will be Farm To Live, Live To Farm. 

Full time safety programs are paying 
dividends in the conservation of human 
life, the Department reports, as well as 
in the maintenance of high production 
of farms. 
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Oil Co. oil mill at Lavonia for about 
one-third of a century, retiring from 
that position in 1946. Funeral services 
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For Oklahoma Producers 





Irrigation Facts 
Now Available 


= BULLETIN has information 
on several phases of cotton irri- 
gation, including how much wa- 
ter to use and when to apply. 


Basic problems of cotton irrigation 
are discussed in a bulletin published by 
Oklahoma Extension Service, Stillwa- 


er. 
While it is not intended to give specif- 
ic information for individual farms, 


Cotton Irrigation for Oklahoma is use- 
ful as a general guide for the cotton 
irrigator. 

George Stroup, Extension cotton spe- 
cialist, and Robert B. Duffin, Extension 
irrigation specialist, are co-authors of 
the publication. 


e Land Preparation—lIdeally, the bul- 
letin says, land should be prepared to a 
uniform grade in the direction of flow 
and with no side slope. Even minor high 
and low spots need to be smoothed out 
with some type of land plane. Two-way 
plowing is best adapted to maintaining 
smooth surfaces, the bulletin continues. 
If sprinkler irrigation is used, little 
land preparation is necessary, but good 
surface and sub-surface drainage is es- 
sential to a successful operation. 
e Planting Rates—About 8 to 12 pounds 
of acid delinted seed per acre are recom- 
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mended; 20 to 25 pounds of mechanic- 
ally delinted seed; and up to 32 pounds 
of fuzzy seed. A stand that is too thick 
can usually be thinned with a rotary 
hoe, thus avoiding expensive hand la- 
bor. 


e Spacing of Plants — Cotton plants 
should usually be from 4 to 6 inches 
apart. On tight soils spacing may be 
from 6 to 10 inches. If a mechanical 
picker is to be used, row width should 
be adjusted to the requirement of the 
picker, 38 to 40 inches. 


e Cultivation—The bulletin points out 
that cultivating equipment should not 
be used when soil is too wet. Proper use 
of the rotary hoe will reduce the hand- 
hoeing bill. 

It is recommended that cultivation be 
just deep enough to control weeds—one- 
eighth to one-half inch down. Uniform 
row spacing is extremely important in 
weed control. A uniformly spaced row 
allows closer cultivation. 

The Extension Service recommends 
that if chemical weed control early in 
the season is to be used for the first 
time, the farmer should “use only a 
very small acreage until experience is 
gained.” 


e Kind of Soils—Soil texture and struc- 
ture largely determine what irrigation 
practices the cotton grower should fol- 
low. Sandy soils take water rapidly but 
hold very little, so they require compara- 
tively frequent and lighter applications 
of water. 

Loam soils are least difficult to man- 
age, since they take the water more 
slowly and hold a larger amount for the 
plants. Clay soils, on the other hand, 
present the cotton irrigator with a ma- 
jor problem, While heavy clay soils store 
relatively large amounts of water per 
foot depth of soil, slow penetration makes 
it difficult to take advantage of this 
storage capacity. Careful control of wa- 
ter is required to get the water penetrat- 
ed into the desired root zone depth. 


e Root Development—“The aim of any 
cotton irrigator is to get maximum 
yields by storing water uniformly in the 
root zone with little waste. As the plant 
matures in a good, deep, moist soil, 
roots will be found distributed to a 
depth of 5 or 6 feet,” the bulletin says. 

A pre-planting irrigation penetrating 
most of the rooting depth is considered 
a good practice. If moisture is available 
only near the surface, root development 
will be largely limited to this top area. 

Frequent, light applications of water 
often result in poor root development, 
which does not utilize the water very 
efficiently. 


e How Much and When—The two most 
important factors in determining how 
much water is needed are the weather 
and efficiency of application. (At least 
30 percent of the water applied is nor- 
mally lost through evaporation, deep 
penetration or surface runoff.) 

A continuous flow of 10 gallons per 
minute is needed for each acre that is to 
be irrigated. “Applying sufficient wa- 
ter on fewer acres nearly always means 
more profit than attempting to cover 
more acres and risking the result of an 
insufficient supply,” the Extension Ser- 
vice bulletin points out. 

Applications of water should _ be 
planned according to plant needs, not 
according to the calendar. A soil auger 
is an effective tool for sampling soil 
moisture. Generally, when about 50 per- 
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cent of the available moisture has been 
used, it is time to irrigate. 

e Pre-Planting Irrigation—When winter 
and spring rains do not wet the soil to the 
expected root zone depth, a pre-planting 
irrigation is recommended. This water- 
ing should supply adequate moisture for 
the seedling to establish a full root sys- 
tem during early growth. 

The pre-irrigation may be done in 
furrows spaced for planting. Just before 
planting, the lister ridges can be har- 
rowed and dragged down in order to 
put the seed in moist soil on a slight 
bed. This practice helps to conserve soil 
moisture by reducing early cultivation, 
the bulletin reports. 

Furrow irrigation, it adds, is general- 
ly better adapted to the growing cotton 
plant than the flooding method. Border 
or basin irrigation is used by some 
growers for the pre-irrigation if the 
land is well prepared. 

e Early Irrigations—Following plant- 
ing, the cotton plants should be irrigated 
before they show any signs of moisture 
stress. “Research,” the bulletin § says, 
“has shown plants making rapid and ex- 
tensive growth before heavy flowering 
outyielded those plants suffering from 
lack of moisture during early stages.” 

Early fruiting is encouraged by hav- 

ing a high percentage of moisture avail- 
able to the plants early in the season. 
This, in turn, makes it possible to har- 
vest a higher percentage of the crop 
during the first picking. 
e Summer Irrigations—Peak water con- 
sumption is reached during the early 
flowering and boll development stages. 
During this period, water applications 
must be timed so that the plant will have 
a constantly available supply of mois- 
ture. “Yields,” the bulletin points out, 
“are often greatly reduced by delayed 
application during this time.” 

Generally, on deep, medium-textured 
soils, a pre-planting irrigation (if the 
spring is dry) and two or three well- 
timed applications later in the season 
are adequate. 

The bulletin continues: “It is common- 
ly believed that a high level of soil mois- 
ture encourages excessive vegetative 
growth at the expense of boll set. This 
condition seems to exist under a high 
nitrogen level. 

“During late fruiting periods, it is 

probably a good practice to time appli- 
cations to allow available soil moisture 
to reach a lower level. This will help to 
prevent reduced yields caused by exces- 
sive vegetative growth and delayed ma- 
turity. But if the water level becomes 
too low, the next irrigation may cause 
a noticeable shed of bolls, and if wilting 
actually occurs, reduced yields could be 
expected. 
e Last Irrigation—When soil moisture 
has been maintained at good levels, the 
last irrigation will generally be about 
40 to 50 days before frost is expected. 
Late irrigations tend to delay maturity. 
e Fertilization—Irrigation makes for 
larger yields and, therefore, an increased 
drain on soil nutrients. Irrigated cotton 
requires an additional amount of fertil- 
izer above that recommended for dry- 
land cotton. 

The Extension Service points out that 
cotton averaging one-half bale per acre 
uses 17 pounds of nitrogen, 6% pounds 
of phosphorus, and 7 pounds of potash. 
In contrast, cotton averaging 1% bales 
per acre uses 51 pounds of nitrogen, 
18% pounds of phosphorus and 21 
pounds of potash. 
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e July 6-9 — Oil Mill Operators’ Short 
Course. Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station. For information write Dr. J. 
Lindsay, head, department of chemical 
engineering, Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station. 


e July 28-29-30—Eighth Annual Belt- 
wide Cotton Mechanization Conference. 
Little Rock, Ark. For information write 
the National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 
18, Memphis 1. 


e Aug. 30—National Soybean Proces- 
sors’ Association annual convention, Ho- 
tel Peabody, Memphis. R. G. Houghtlin, 
3818 Board of Trade Building, Chicago 4, 
president. 


e Aug. 31-Sept. 1-2—American Soybean 
Association annual convention, Hotel 
Peabody, Memphis. Geo. M. Strayer, 
Hudson, Iowa, secretary-treasurer. 


e Dec. 2-3—Eighth Annual Beltwide In- 
sect Control Conference. Hotel Adolphus, 
Dallas. For information write National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1. 


1955 
e Jan. 31-Feb. 1—National Cotton Coun- 
cil of America, seventeenth annual meet- 
ing. Hotel Shamrock, Houston. Wm. 


Rhea Blake, P. O. Box 18, Memphis, exec- 
utive vice-president. 


e Feb. 7-8—Fourth Annual Cottonseed 
Processing Research Clinic, Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, New Or- 
leans. Sponsored by the Valley Oilseed 
Processors’ Association and the Labora- 
tory. C. E. Garner, 1024 Exchange Build- 
ing, Memphis 3, Association secretary. 


e March 28-29—Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors’ Association annual convention. Ho- 
tel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Gar- 
ner, 1024 Exchange Building, Memphis, 
secretary. 


e April 4-5-6—Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State Fair 
Grounds, Dallas, Jay C. Stilley, 3724 
Race Street, Dallas, executive vice-presi- 
dent. For exhibit space, write R. Haugh- 
ton, president, Gin Machinery & Supply 
Association, Inc., 3116 Commerce Street 
(P. O. Box 444), Dallas 21. 


e May 20-24—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans. S. M. Harmon, 19 
South Cleveland Street, Memphis, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


e June 7-8-9—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Edgewater Beach Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss. Roy Castillow, Southern Cotton 
Oil Co., Little Rock, Ark., secretary- 
treasurer. 


"Hoppers in New Mexico 


Grasshoppers are on the move in New 
Mexico, according to R. C. Dobson, Ex- 
tension entomologist, State College. 
Trouble has already been reported with 
the pests in Lea and Union Counties. 

Farmers and ranchers can count on 
heaviest grasshopper damage in the fall, 
Dobson warned. He urged that producers 
keep a close lookout for the pests and 
report threatening infestations to their 
county agents. 
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We can vouch for the quality and dependability of the products distributed through 
our INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, because we have used a large percent- 
age of these products in our own factories, and KNOW the performance that can be 
expected from these products. We do not have to depend on say-so, we know-so. 


A NAME TO REMEMBER 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
3200 Canton Street — Riverside 9441 
DALLAS 21, TEXAS 





Since 1900 you have learned to depend on Murray cotton ginning machinery 
.... you will find the same dependability in cotton gin and oil mill supplies 
which have been available through our Industrial Supply Department since 1916. 
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This eliminates choking. 
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